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ncarnation: Fact or Theory? 


GORDON H. CLARK 


Late in time behold Him come, 
Offspring of the Virgin's womb: 
Veiled in flesh the Godhead see; 
Hail the Incarnate Deity. 


ith these words, at this time of the year, 
W grateful groups of believers sing the Good 
News and praise God for the gift of His Son. But 
can we really believe that God has come in human 
form? Is it not incredible? Of course, we may be so 
familiar with the Christmas theme that we sing the 
words thoughtlessly. The inspiring music also dis- 
tracts from the sense of the words. And it is a season 
of happiness. So our minds are dulled to the intel- 
lectual content of the hymn. But let us stop and think. 
Incarnate Deity! Is it possible that God Almighty, 
the Creator of heaven and earth, should have come at 
a particular time in history to a particular spot in 
geography and dwelt in the flesh of an infant boy? 
\stounding! 


VIRGIN BIRTH UNESSENTIAL? 


Under the impact of the scientific and philosophic 
difficulty of believing so stupendous a story, attempts 
have been made through the last fifty years to alleviate 
the situation by distinguishing between the Incarna- 
tion and the Virgin Birth. It is obvious that without 
the Incarnation, or at least without an incarnation of 
some sort, there could be no Christianity whatever. 
But the Virgin Birth is an unacceptable biological 
miracle, which fortunately is unessential. For such 
reasons, it was claimed, the religious value of Chris- 
tianity could be preserved and all scientific difficulties 


Gordon H. Clark, Ph.D., is in the front rank of evangelical 


philosophers today. He is Chairman of the Department of 
Philosophy at Butler University, Indianapolis. His publica- 
tions include A Christian View of Men and Things, A Chris- 
tian Philosophy of Education, and Readings in Ethics, which 
he co-authored with Dr. T. V. Smith. His comprehensive 
survey of the history of philosophy, Thales to Dewey, will 
be published in January by Houghton Mifflin Company. 


avoided by accepting the one and dropping the other. 
Candidates for ordination, therefore, professed belief 
in the Incarnation, but found themselves “unable to 
affirm” the Virgin Birth. 

The motivation was scientific. From Galileo to 
Newton to the dawn of the twentieth century, in- 
violable mechanical law had extended its sway until 
no room was left in the universe for miracles. Today, 
however, the scientific situation is noticeably altered 
The philosophy of mechanism is at least in retreat 
Not only do some scientists talk unashamedly of in- 
determinacy (though it does not follow that a Christian 
ought to accept Heisenberg), but the laws of some 
ordinary phenomena, such as light, are in a state ol 
confusion. It can no longer be maintained that science 
arrives at fixed truth; its results are subject to constant 
revision. Therefore neither the science of 1900 nor 
the science of 1950 can be taken as the infallible 
criterion of the possibility of miracles. When the 
universe was considered to be a machine, tinkering 
with it implied a defect in the Divine tinkerer. Thus 
miracles were made impossible. But if the relation 
of God to the universe is not that of an inventor to 
a machine, but that of a Father providing for His 
children, we may cut short an incipient discussion of 
scientific law by simply asking, Is not God omnipotent 
and can He not manipulate His own creation? 

Nevertheless, one may abstractly admit God’s om- 
nipotence and still doubt the Virgin Birth. Perhaps 
this miracle is not absolutely impossible; but yet, true 
miracles are at least rare, false miracles are less so, 
the whole matter is embarrassing, and fortunately the 
Virgin Birth is not essential. The Incarnation is what 
counts. Thus there still remains from nineteenth- 
century science a hangover of antipathy toward the 
Virgin Birth. Just after last Christmas, in Time (Jan- 
uary 2, 1956, p. 34) there was reported an attack on 
the Virgin Birth, which Time itself considered sar- 
castic. Among the objections was mentioned the thesis 
that for John and Paul “the virgin birth was not 
dignified enough to mention.” Ignoring the tone of 
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the attack, one may seriously ask where the writer 
obtained his information that John or Paul did not 
think the Virgin Birth dignified. Has he some spe- 
cial insight into their motives? Note also that John 
does not mention Peter’s confession at Caesarea 
Philippi, and Paul has nothing to say about the feed- 
ing of the five thousand and the triumphal entry. 
Does this silence mean that these events are not digni- 
fied enough to mention? Does it cast even the least 
doubt on their occurrence? Clearly this type of 
argument is invalid. 

There are other authors, however, less sarcastic 
than the gentleman mentioned in Time, who also in- 
sist that the Virgin Birth is either untrue or un- 
essential. Yet their arguments are no better. Rudolph 
Bultmann, for all his reputed scholarship, relies on 
the same argument from silence (Theology of the New 
Testament, Scribner, New York, 1951, Vol. I, pp. 50, 
131), asserting further and without evidence that the 
early Church knew nothing about it. He also claims, 
showing no acquaintance with the detailed investi- 
gations of J. Gresham Machen (The Virgin Birth of 
Christ, Harper, New York, 1932), that later Christians 
appropriated virgin birth mythologies from Babylon 
and Egypt. 

Or, if one should avoid a dogmatic denial of the 
Virgin Birth, John Mackintosh Shaw of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Ontario (Christian Doctrine, Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1954, p. 153n.) more modestly claims that the 
Virgin Birth is unessential. Yet those who make this 
claim fail to avoid ambiguous language. 


ESSENTIAL TO WHAT? 


When it is said that the Virgin Birth is not essential, 
one must ask, essential to what? Is it meant that 
belief in the Virgin Birth is not essential to ordination? 
Or do some writers mean that this belief is not essential 
to personal salvation? With the thief on the cross in 
mind, the most orthodox Christian would have no 
hesitation in admitting that the Virgin Birth is un- 
essential in this respect, though he might well suppose 
that candidates for ordination should meet higher 
requirements. 

Professor Shaw, though he would probably remove 
belief in the Virgin Birth from the ordination require- 
ments, has other matters in view; but what precisely 
they are, he does not quite succeed in making clear. 
He writes, “There is no basis in the Gospel records or 
in the New Testament generally for making this be- 
lief an essential or [a] necessary part of our Christian 
faith.” Does this mean that it is not essential to 
salvation? Emphasis on the word our could lead to 
such an interpretation. But the context rather sug- 
gests another, a third meaning, of the term “essential.” 
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Professor Shaw seems to mean that the Virgin Birth 
is not essential to the Christian faith; i.e., not essential 
to the system of Christian truth, not essential to God’s 
plan of redemption. Since frequently such writers do 
not seem to have considered these three possible refer- 
ences of the word “essential,” their language is con- 
fusing. 


WHAT IS THE CRITERION: 


Whether one or all of the three meanings are intended, 
a careful thinker would like to know the criterion by 
which one distinguishes the essential from the un- 
essential. Both Professor Shaw and the gentleman in 
Time seem to depend mainly on the silence of the 
New Testament outside of Matthew and Luke. Now, 
if there are only eighteen verses on the Virgin Birth, 
as Professor Shaw indicates, is eighteen too small a 
number to make a doctrine essential—essential to ordi- 
nation—essential to Christian truth—essential to God’s 
plan? At least in the last meaning, could not one hold 
that Joash’s escape from Athalia’s massacre, recounted 
in two verses of II Kings and two verses of II Chroni- 
cles, was essential to God’s plan? How then decide 
what is essential to ordination? 

Incidentally, it is interesting to note that Professor 
Shaw—and all the more so, Emil Brunner—selects the 
verse “And the Word became flesh and dwelt among 
us” as essential. In fact, Brunner seems at times to 
regard this as the only place in the whole Bible where 
God has spoken; but how can the selection of this one 
verse be consistent with the rejection of eighteen others? 
Now, of course, Professor Shaw, and even Brunner 
himself at other times, may not be so extreme; but Shaw 
gives nothing except his own asseverations and _per- 
sonal preferences as a basis for his conclusion. And 
when he further says, “there is no warrant . . . in 
the historic creeds of the Church for tying up belief 
in the fact of the Incarnation necessarily or indissolu- 
bly with assent to a certain theory of the method of the 
fact,” one wonders whether he has forgotten the 
Apostles Creed and the Nicene Creed, not to mention 
the Westminster Confession. 


THEORY VERSUS FACT 


This last quotation refers to the Incarnation as a fact 
and to the Virgin Birth as a theory. The source of this 
distinction between theory and fact, or at least a widely 
publicized example of it, is the so-called Auburn Affir- 
mation. This document, published in 1924, declares 
that the inerrancy of the Scripture has neither biblical 
nor confessional foundation, impairs the authority of 
the Scripture and weakens the testimony of the Church. 
In addition, while stating that the Incarnation is a 
fact, the Affirmation describes the Virgin Birth as a 
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theory. Other doctrines also are represented as theories 
rather than as facts. These theories are not the only 
permissible theories, and “all who hold to these facts 
and doctrines, whatever theories they may employ to 
explain them, are worthy of all confidence and fel- 


lowship.” 


TWO DECADES OF DEBATE 


Throughout the past twenty years the issues thus 
posed have stimulated theological literature and debate. 

Consider the article written by A. H. Baldinger in 
The United Presbyterian of January 31, 1955. Dr. 
Baldinger is impressed by the Affirmationists’ statement 
printed in bold type, “We all hold most earnestly to 
these great facts and doctrines. . . .” Unwilling through 
the goodness of his heart to put any sinister interpre- 
tation on these words, Dr. Baldinger is satisfied with 
this declaration. And so might any careless reader, 
distracted by bold type, be satisfied. The document 
gives the appearance of accepting the matters under 
discussion. But when the wording is more closely 
examined, it will be seen that the antecedent reference 
has been altered. “These facts and doctrines” are not 
the doctrines in debate. Instead of the infallibility of 
Scripture, there has been substituted an undefined 
reference to inspiration; and the Virgin Birth has been 
replaced with the Incarnation. This may be an ac- 
ceptance of the Incarnation as a fact and a doctrine, 
but there is complete indifference to the Virgin Birth, 
or any “theory” that may be used to explain this 
“fact.” 

An understanding of this situation demands an an- 
swer to the question, What is a fact? Is a fact some- 
thing true and a theory something false? This cannot 
quite be the meaning; the document can hardly intend to 
say that all theories are false. What then does it mean? 
Does it use “fact” in the sense of an historical event 
and “theory” in the sense of a general or an abstract 
principle? This understanding would not lend co- 
herence to the view, since obviously the Virgin Birth 
is not a general principle. If, of the two, one must be 
designated a fact and the other a theory, would not 
the better linguistic usage make the Incarnation a 
theory to explain the fact of the Virgin Birth rather 
that the Virgin Birth a theory to explain the fact of the 
incarnation? 


WHAT IS THE ALTERNATIVE? 
Further, if the opponents of the Virgin Birth wish 


to call it one of several permissible theories, would 
they care to specify what the other theories are? Pre- 
sumably some would suggest that Joseph was the 
natural father of Jesus; but this is precisely what both 





Joseph and Mary deny. Could Joseph and Mary have 
invented such a lie? To avoid this suggestion, it would 
no doubt be necessary to regard Matthew and Luke.as 
untrustworthy: more of this in a moment. There is 
also the theory that Mary gave herself to some Roman 
soldier. This shocking notion apparently satisfies the 
specifications of the document, for it states that min- 
isters are “worthy of all confidence and fellowship,” 
“whatever theories they may employ to explain” these 
facts and doctrines. In this way the position is de. 
fended that belief in the Virgin Birth is not essential 
to ordination. 


INCARNATION ALSO INCREDIBLE? 


Now, what if Matthew and Luke are untrustworthy? 
Suppose they just improvised the story of Jesus’ birth, 
shepherds, angels and eastern Magi. Such was the 
view of Bruno Bauer. But if this is the case, what 
reason has anyone for believing in the Incarnation 
while rejecting the Virgin Birth? In both Gospels the 
two are inseparable parts of one account. Why then 
should one strand of the account be thought trust- 
worthy and the other not? Why call the Incarnation 
a fact and the Virgin Birth a [scarcely] permissible 
theory? They are both from the same source. Would 
it be more difficult for a historian like Luke to ascer- 
tain the fact of the Virgin Birth than the theory of the 
Incarnation? On the assumption that the Virgin 
Birth was an actual event, it seen.s to present far less 
difficulty to the historian. Or, is it the assumption, 
not to be brought into question in this scientific age, 
that the Virgin Birth could not possibly have occurred? 
But the Incarnation is just as miraculous, just as sci- 
entifically impossible, as the Virgin Birth. Indeed, 
what with all sorts of biological surprises, a virgin birth 
seems even less impossible than the incarnation of 
Deity in human flesh. Has God actually become man? 
Incredible! 

But both doctrines come from the same source. And 
it is the only source. If Paul and John are silent, at 
least every New Testament writer who mentions Jesus’ 
infancy at all insists on the Virgin Birth. Why then 
should a Christian believe the greater miracle and 
stumble at the lesser? The infidel who rejects both 
is at least consistent. The orthodox Christian who ac- 
cepts both is consistent. But what can be said of the 
logic of one who tries to hold to an Incarnation without 


the Virgin Birth? 


Late in time behold Him come, 
Offspring of the Virgin's womb: 
Veiled in flesh the Godhead see; 


Hail the Incarnate Deity. END 
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t is not reasonable to suppose that man will ever, 
I in his highest artistic striving, approach the divine 
harmony, the majestic melody, which burst from 
the night sky upon the awestruck shepherds that night 
two thousand years ago. But probably no other re- 
ligious theme has so often inspired artistic creation as 
this eternal one of the First Advent of the mighty Son 
of God. It is the golden thread among the browns 
and crimsons, the blues and greens of the merely 
earthly scene, a thread which, in English letters, runs 
from the earliest expression of Anglo-Saxon religious 
fervor to the intellectually taut, dry lines of W. H. 
Auden’s After Christmas. In between these two ar- 
tistic and chronological extremes lies a great bulk of 
lyrics, dramas, epics, odes, each reflecting the temper 
and spirit of its own day. 


LIGHT IN THE GLOOM 
For the pagan Anglo-Saxon, the chief significance of 
the Christian message was that it shed light in the 
stern and gloomy atmosphere of pagan ignorance. 
Many readers will no doubt recall the famous passage 
in Bede's eighth-century Latin Ecclesiastical History, in 
which he describes the introduction of Christianity 
into Northumbria. King Edwin had called a council 
of the chief men of the kingdom to hear the strange 
news, and one of the eldest spoke: “The present life 
of man, O king, seems to me, in comparison of that 
time which is unknown to us, like the swift flight of a 
sparrow through the room wherein you sit at supper 
in winter, with your commanders and retainers, and a 
good fire in the midst, whilst storms of rain and snow 
prevail abroad; the sparrow, I say, flying in at one door, 
and immediately out at another, whilst he is within, 
is safe from the wintry storm; but after a short space 
of fair weather, he immediately vanishes out of your 
sight, into the dark winter from which he had emerged. 
So this life of man appears for a short space, but of 
what went before, or what is to follow, we are utterly 
ignorant. If, therefore, this new doctrine contains 
something more certain, it seems justly to deserve to 
be followed.” 

The instinctive reverence in the Anglo-Saxon tem- 
perament for the Hero, the Conqueror, found its per- 
fect outlet in the story of the Divine Victor over the 
powers of darkness and hell. As the Beowulf poet 


records with solemn triumph: “The truth is made 


Calvin D. Linton, A.M., Ph.D., is associate dean of Columbian 
College and professor of English Literature at George Wash- 
ington University in the District of Columbia. He has written 
numerous articles in the literary field, particularly in the area 
of Elizabethan drama. In February he leaves to visit the 


libraries of Great Britain for research in 17th century 
Puritan concepts of freedom. 
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Natwity Theme 
in Eng ish Poetry 


CALVIN D. LINTON 





known, that the mighty God has always wielded the 
affairs of mankind. The Holy God, the Wise Lord, 
decided war victory; the ruler of the heavens decided 
it aright.” 

Even the more melodic and more sensuous poem 
called Christ, believed by many to be the creation of 
the greet poet Cynewulf, has a tone of dignity and high 
seriousness. The fragment is incomplete, and the first 
words are the last of an incomplete sentence: “. . . to 
the king. Thou art the cornerstone, which the builders 
rejected from the work. It befits thee well that thou 
shouldst be head of the glorious temple, and frame 
the wide walls, the unbreakable flint, with firm joint, 
so that all things with gazing eyes . 
forever at the Lord of Glory.” 

And he puts words of vision and grandeur, not 


. . May marvel 


merely those of gentle, maternal care, in the mouth 
of Mary, who is made to say: “What is the amazement 
with which ye wonder, and sorrowing lament with 
grief? Ask ye in curiosity how | have kept my maiden- 
hood and yet become the mother of the glorious Son 
of God? Wherelore that hidden thing is not revealed 
to men, but Christ made known in David's dear kins- 
woman that Eve’s sin is all done away, the curse cast 
off and womanhood exalted. O rising Sun, most radi- 
ant of beings sent to men upon earth and true beam 
of the sun bright beyond the stars . . . the mighty 
Child of the Lord doth dwell together in concord 
among men. Wherefore we can ever utter thanks to 
the Lord of victory for his deeds, because he was pleased 
to send us himself.” 


THE INTIMATE AND TENDER 

Turning to the Middle Ages, we are overwhelmed by 
the sheer bulk of religious works, including numberless 
treatments of the Nativity story. Although the Nor- 
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man invasion snuffed out the unique, stark grandeur of 
Old English literature for several centuries, there was 
iwailable all the richness and subtlety of the French 
tongue and of European culture to draw upon. 
Outstandingly, one finds that medieval Nativity 
poems deal with the more intimate and tender aspects 
of the Bethlehem scene. The Infant King is more the 
Babe in his mother’s arms now, less the Mighty Con- 
queror of the dark powers. From among hundreds of 
lyrics, one may be selected to give a hint of the gentle 
simplicity and the artful directness of the best poems. 
One must not be deceived by what seems to be naivete, 
for it is rather a directness of vision which transcends 
the clutter of the fragmentary and has fixed its gaze 
upon the One who embraces the many. I quote only 
a fragment; and, at a loss of some of the original flavor, 
| have modernized some of the vocabulary. The poem 
dates about 1450, and is usually titled “I Sing of a 
Maiden.” 
I sing of a maiden that is matchless. 
her Son she chose. 
He came as still where His Mother was as dew in April 
that falleth on the grass. 
He came as still to His Mother's bower as dew in 
April that falleth upon the flower. 
He came as still where His Mother lay as dew in April 
that falleth on the spray. 


Mother and Maiden was never—none but she; well may 
such a lady God’s Mother be 


King of kings as 


REDIRECTED ARDOR 
\s we get into the sweep of the Renaissance, religious 
verse diminishes in quantity, though not in quality. But 
the ardor which had been devoted to Mary is re- 
directed toward more mundane ladies, and the spirit of 
classical paganism bursts out in the Elizabethan splen- 
dor of such works as Marlowe’s Hero and Leonder and 
Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis. (Indeed, in the next 
century, the saintly George Herbert asks whether the 
poet has forever resolved to devote his verse to mere 
earthly love; is there no more “heat toward God”?) 
\gain, from among endless profusion, I pick one poem, 
this time a very strange and powerful one: “The Burn- 
ing Babe,” by Robert Southwell, written about 1593. 
As I in winter's night stood shivering in the snow 
Surprised I was by sudden heat which made my heart 
to glow; 
And lifting up a fearful eye to view what fire was near, 
A pretty babe all burning bright did in the air appear. 
“Alas,” quoth he, “but newly born, in fiery heats I lie, 
Yet none approach to warm their hearts or feel my 
fire but I! 
My faultless breast the furnace is, the fuel, wounding 
thorns; 
Love is the fire, and sights the smoke, the ashes shame 
and scorns; 
The fuel justice layeth on, and mercy blows the coals, 


The metal in this furnace wrought are men’s defiled 
souls.” 
With this he vanished out of sight and swiftly shrank 
away— . 
And straight, I called unto mind that it was Christmas 
Day. 
Then the youthful exuberance of the Renaissance 


passed into the maturity of the 17th century, and the 
Puritan movement built a great, gaunt cathedral of 
religious verse, scores of poems celebrating the Na- 
tivity, now viewed with renewed faith and with re- 
newed emphasis on the Babe rather than His mother. 
The variety is endless, both within and without the 
Puritan impulse. There is Ben Jonson’s tender, classi- 
cally polished lyric called “A Hymn on the Nativity of 
My Saviour”; Crashaw’s charged, hotly passionate and 
sensuous poem, “In the Holy Nativity of Our Lord 
God,” with its lovely quatrain: 

Gloomy night embraced the place 

Where the noble Infant lay; 
The Babe looked up and showed His face— 


In spite of darkness, it was day! 


GRANDEUR AND SWEEP 
But set apart from all other efforts in the 17th century 
is the grandeur and sweep of Milton’s mighty “Ode 
on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity,” probably (almost 
undoubtedly) the greatest of all English poems on the 
subject. Again, only an illustrative fragment—but if 
you have not recently re-read the entire poem, by all 
means do so. Listen at least to the organ roll of the 
beginning: 

This is the Month, and this the happy morn 

Wherein the Son of Heav’ns eternal King, 

Of wedded Maid, and Virgin Mother born, 

Our great redemption from above did bring; 

For so the holy sages once did sing, 

That He our deadly forfeit should release, 
And with His Father work us a perpetual peace. 


That glorious Form, that Light unsufferable, 
And that far-beaming blaze of Majesty, 
Wherewith He wont at Heav’ns high Council-table 
To sit the midst of Trinal Unity, 
He laid aside; and here with us to be, 
Forsook the Courts of everlasting Day, 
And chose with us a darksome house of mortal clay. 


Once more, notice, the emphasis is on the majesty 
and kingliness of the Babe, and the poem ends, you will 
recall, with awed eyes raised to the encompassing circle 
of the night sky, where, unseen by men, there stand 
rank on rank of glorious angels mounting watch over 


their King. 


THE MODERN TEMPER 
Turning to the modern period, we may choose almost 
at random for an illustration of the 20th-century temper. 
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Because W. H. Auden so skillfully sets the tone of 
modern coldness and skepticism over against the titanic 
implications of the Nativity, I have chosen to use a 
few lines from his ironic poem, “After Christmas.” 

In a deliberately colloquial, under-charged tone, 
Auden sets the smallness of modern Christmas cele- 
brations, with their commercialism, their raucous songs 
and their vulgarity side by side with hints of the real 
and lost meaning of the event. It begins: 

Well, so that is that. Now we must dismantle the tree, 

Putting the decorations back into their cardboard boxes— 

Some have got broken—and carrying them up to the 
attic. 

As in previous years we have seen the actual Vision 

and failed once again 





ixty years ago next summer Queen Victoria was 
S celebrating her Diamond Jubilee. In the sixty 
years of her reign, England had risen to the height of 
glory and her influence was predominant in the world. 
“The Kings must come down an’ the Emperors frown 
When the Widow at Windsor says ‘Stop’!” wrote 
Kipling, and it was true. 


Take ‘old o’ the Wings o’ the Mornin’, 
An’ flop round the earth till you're dead; 

But you won't get away from the tune that they play 
To the bloomin’ old rag over'ead. 


Kipling’s soldier might be saddened to-day. Almost 
every year sees the Union Jack hauled down as yet 
another territory, with the fullest good will and co- 
operation of Britain, secures independence. Nor may 
the Queen say “Stop!” to Emperors or Kings (Cor their 
successors) without the consent of great powers to 
the West or even to the East. 


The Rev. J. C. Pollock, M.A., is Rector of Horsington, Som- 
erset, England, and Editor of The Churchman, a quarterly 
journal of Anglican theology. Born in 1923, he was educated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. During World War II he 
served in the Coldstream Guards. He is author of The Cam- 
bridge Seven and three other books; his next, The Road to 
Glory, the story of the distinguished Christian general Have- 
lock of Lucknow, will be published in 1957. 


Re 


Has England's Glory Faded? 


J. C. POLLOCK 


To do more than entertain it as an agreeable 
Possibility, once again we have sent Him away, 
Begging though to remain His disobedient servant, 
The promising child who cannot keep His word for long. 

The indirectness, the studied casualness of Auden’s 
poem stands in marked contrast to Eliot's abstract, 
subtle, philosophical handling of the great theme of 
Incarnation in The Four Quartets. And both are 
utterly different from Edith Sitwell’s booming, power- 
ful music. 

But we end where we began: no words composed 
by men have the magic simplicity, the innate grandeur 
of those lines which begin: “And there were in the same 
country shepherds abiding in the field, keeping watch 
over their flock by night. . . .” END 





Does this mean that England is no longer a great 
power herself? Five or six years ago, when the country 
was emerging from the aftermath of war, many in 
Britain and abroad supposed our day to be done. The 
Golden Century of Englznd had followed the Napole- 
onic glories of France and the Golden Century of Spain 
into the dead pages of history books. Today, however, 
many realize that our greatest days can lie ahead. 
England may still be a world leader; and her leadership 
will be a moral leadership. 


CENTER OF THe COMMONWEALTH 


Britain remains the center of the Commonwealth of 
Nations. She is not the political leader of the Common- 
wealth any more than the Queen is the Sovereign of 
every member; Britain’s leadership is no longer by 
virtue of superior wealth or talent. But the free nations 
of the Commonwealth still look to England as the 
moral head of their community. British traditions—the 
British conception of justice, her parliamentary system, 
the ideal of integrity in government service, the sense 
of stewardship for minorities or dependents—are so in- 
grained in the Commonwealth countries that Britain 
continues the uniting factor; her moral leadership is 
unquestioned. And because of these things also Brit- 
ish prestige throughout the world remains out of all 
proportion to her wealth or strength. 

Whether this will endure is in the balance. If we 
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are living on the moral capital of the past, our leader- 
ship will decline. But if England preserves and extends 
its right to be known as a repository of all that is best 
in ideals and character, our influence may yet expand 
to its greatest extent, to the blessing of the world. 


STATE OF MORAL FLUX 


Whether we shall grow or decline depends on Eng- 
land’s own moral outlook. And this is in a state of flux. 

On the one hand we have the Welfare State, an 
unselfish structure that has almost eradicated poverty. 
On the other we have the Wages Grab, a selfish and 
short-sighted trend rooted in the doctrine of every man 

or group) for himself. Again, the qualities that made 

England great—faith, honesty, loyalty—which in the 
nineteen-thirties were laughed at as archaic, are now 
respected. Yet dishonesty is rife. Sunday is secularized. 
The divorce rate is high. Voluntary service in leisure 
time is more the exception than the rule. 

The key to our moral progress or decline, on which 
so much depends, is in the national attitude to Chris- 
tianity. And that attitude is also in a state of flux. 
England may be on the verge of a national revival of 
religion; or this revival may bypass us. 


PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY 


There can be no doubt that Christianity has made 
great progress in England during the past eleven years. 
The signs of a widespread swing back to faith are too 
obvious to ignore. 

The First World War did more harm to religion 
than any other episode of modern times. It broke down 
the structure of churchgoing and Christian ethics, 
which looked so imposing but beneath the surface had 
been slowly eaten away. In the twenties and thirties 
religion was at a discount; to believe was old fashioned; 
to adhere to Christian principles was prudish. The 
Second World War jolted us back from the paganism 
into which we were slipping. But it left thousands in 
a vacuum. They had not been sent to Sunday School 
and they were not accustomed to churchgoing. Few 
of them had heard the Christian Gospel preached with 
assurance. They were seeking security and a satisfying 
faith but knew not where to find it. 

Since 1945 the theologians have returned to the 
Bible. By and large, they once again gauge and mould 
their theories by the Scriptures instead of trimming 
the Scriptures to fit their theories. These words “sin,” 
“atonement,” “conversion,” “evangelism,” so unfashion- 
able twenty years ago, are now on every cleric’s lips, 
though not always with the same meanings. The 
churches are filling and young people especially are in 
the pews in great numbers. Children’s work is extend- 
ing rapidly, while in the universities religion is one of 











the foremost loyalties among students, whose elder 
brothers before the war would have been almost 
ashamed to be seen inside a church. 


HARRINGAY A TURNING POINT 


The coming of Dr. Billy Graham to London in 1954 
marked a turning point. The great response proved 
the hunger among all classes for a firm presentation 
of a gospel which had the ring of truth and which 
transformed lives. Harringay made the Christian faith 
once more a topic of conversation, and brought the 
whole subject out of sentimental and respectable seclu- 
sion into the glare of publicity and the arena of com- 
mon life. None would have believed, a few months 
earlier, that twelve thousand people each night would 
listen to a forty-minute sermon, or that London tube 
trains could be filled with reverent, unembarrassed 
hymn singing. 

The Crusades gave Great Britain a new vision of the 
place of the laity in Christian work. The counseling 
system was new. It has now become part of the life of 
every vigorous, evangelistically minded church. We 
have seen that the laymen, who used largely to be 
limited to distributing hymnbooks in church or organ- 
izing sales of work, must be the rank and file of 
evangelizing. They are ready to submit to training and, 
once trained, can undertake, proportionately, as effec- 
tive a service in prayer or personal work as any full- 
time minister. 

Secondly, we have for the first time realized that 
mass evangelism must mesh with the ministry of the 
local churches. In the bleak days between the wars 
evangelism was related to the continuing life of the 
churches so loosely that the impact of a campaign was 
negligible. The Crusade movement—introduced from 
America but now made our own—has moved the cli- 
max of mission work from the appeal to the counseling 
room, and from the counseling room to the pastoral 
contact of the local church. Thus, when a church has 
known how to use its opportunities there have been 
corporate growth and mature individual faith for 
many who in a secularized society were searching 
blindly for the truth. 


TAWDRY DISPARAGEMENT 


If this were all, national revival might be round the 
corner. Unfortunately, however, in England we like 
to snap at the heels of our saviours, whether in politics, 
war or religion. Certain religious leaders have gone 
out of their way to denigrate the evangelistic forces on 
which so much depends. In particular they have 
resurrected the label “Fundamentalist.” In England 
“Fundamentalist” is commonly held to denote a man or 
movement whose Christian outlook may be worthy 
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but is intellectually dangerous. To call a man a funda- 
mentalist is to brand him obscurantist or puerile—the 
cheapest way to dismiss him. This label, scarcely heard 
for twenty years, is now fastened on any, however 
scholarly or discriminating, who whole-heartedly and 
reverently accept the Bible as God’s Word and use 
it authoritatively as “the sword of the Spirit.” 

This labeling (Americans might call it a smear 
campaign) is a hindrance to the furtherance of the 
Gospel. It can stifle serious study among men and 
women within the churches and exasperate and deflect 
those without. If the return to Christ is to gather 
momentum and become nation-wide, all leaders in 
the Church of England and the Free Churches, what- 
ever their own cherished views on the Bible, on the 
Atonement and on conversion, must let the evange- 
listic movements of our time have fullest scope. They 
already owe them a great deal. 


IMPORTANT TASKS AHEAD 


Much remains to be done. Though the swing back to 
faith touches every class there are areas where little 
progress has been made. In certain regions of heavy 
industry, for instance, the material prosperity of the 
workers has increased greatly, but the attitude to 
Christianity is conditioned by the cheap popular science 
of the early thirties. At the opposite end of the scale, 
many rural districts also live in the past, seeking to hold 
church and parson to a traditional (and now rather 
sub-Christian) role in the life of the parish. Indeed, it 
is not too much to say that the whole organization of 
the Church in rural districts needs reconstruction. Not 
until the rising tide of faith flows into these areas, the 
heart of England, may revival be said to have truly 
arrived. 

Advance must continue on lines already shown since 
the war. The layman, the ordinary humdrum Chris- 
tian of any denomination, must be the spearhead of 
advance, passing on his discovery of personal faith and, 
like John the Baptist in John 1, awakening a sense of 
need, pointing out Christ as the Sinbearer and intro- 
ducing his acquaintances to Christ’s personal friend- 


ship. 
SECRET OF CHRISTIAN UNITY 


Co-operation between the churches must continue to 
increase, not by seeking common formulas, or, as yet 
in England, formal union, but as it has done in recent 
years—by devotion to a common evangelistic cause in 
the power of the Holy Spirit. True unity will not 
arise from an attempt to further it but from a mutual 
passion for the lost. 

Missionary consciousness is lacking on a wide scale, 
and as a nation we are deficient in a sense of the 
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stewardship of money. Not until men and supplies 
are flowing out from our shores as freely as seventy 
years ago can we talk of revival as a reality. And we 
must again become a people of the Book. Bible knowl- 
edge, which was a national characteristic two genera- 
tions ago, is only slowly being recovered. Our grand- 
fathers were steeped in the Scriptures, which shaped 
their characters and moulded their outlook and made 
the British character what it was. 

At the root of it all England must take her stand 
squarely on the basic doctrines of her faith—God’s 
revelation, man’s need as a sinner, Christ’s death as a 
Savior, the new birth, and the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit. The heart of the matter is the personal friend- 
ship of the ordinary man or woman with Jesus Christ. 


NEW PRESTIGE AND GLORY 


And what, if personal faith once again becomes a 
normal and expected feature of English life, will be 
the result? A new morality—without the little hypocrisies 
and pharisaisms that too often marred the Christianity 
of the Victorians. A new prestige, as a nation standing 
for the highest and best. And glory. 

At the time of the Diamond Jubilee, England sent, 
year by year, many of her sons across the seas. They 
could be found wherever “our banner of England flew.” 
They drained swamps and turned deserts into culti- 
vated fields. They administered justice under Indian 
trees and in African kraals with the hot sun overhead. 
Unarmed young men made warring tribes lay aside 
their weapons and .rade in peace. Roads were driven 
across the wilderness and rivers dredged. Those whom 
they served often abused them, but at heart loved 
them; and they knew it and were content. 

The day of the Empire builder is gone. His task is 
done and the free nations of the Commonwealth take 
their place beside us. But we may still send our sons 
from our shores—not as Empire builders but as World 
Church builders, in humble partnership with national 
Christians in Asia and Africa, serving the younger 
churches in their need. 

And if we do, then England’s glory will be enhanced, 
with the light of the glorious Gospel of Christ. 


END 








WE QUOTE: 


STANLEY HIGH 
Senior Editor, Reaper's Dicest; Currently Author of 
his Ninth Book 


Whether or not Billy Grahan. proves to be the humar 
instrument of revival in our time, one thing, I think, 


is certain: such a revival will come from the preaching 
of no other or no lesser Gospel.—Billy Graham (pub- 
lished September, 1956). 
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Good Will Is No Mean Virtue 


EUGENIA PRICE 


s long as Jesus Christ remained to me a legendary 

figure (or at best, a great man), the inevitable 

greeting on all white embossed Christmas cards with 
wisemen left me quite cold: 

“Peace on earth . . . good will toward men!” 

It sounded like a nice idea. But so vague and 
uninteresting to me that I marked off my list for next 
year every person who sent me a white embossed 
card with wisemen and the “good will” greeting. I 
marked them off because good will bored me. And 
so did the cards. I am not merely free to admit this 
now that I am a Christian and understand about 
Christmas. I would have told you then too, with no 
embarrassment whatever, that good will interested 
me not at all. 

At least not a general good will toward all men. 

Toward women either, for that matter. 


FROM A BUSINESS STANDPOINT 


I was an extremely “natural” minded individual be- 
fore the year 1949 when I became a believer in Jesus 
Christ, and as far as I can see, general good will is just 
not a “natural” virtue. It is an excellent idea from a 
business standpoint and it is necessary for the few close 
friendships we care to protect. But for me (B.C.) 
good will was something as uninteresting and pale as 
those who sent the pale blue Christmas cards with 
white embossed “good will” and wisemen. 

Mr. Webster defines the word virtue as a particular 
moral excellence. In my teens I learned that Plato 
identified what he called the four cardinal virtues and 
they bored me too. As I remember, Plato’s four cardi- 
nal virtues were: prudence, fortitude, temperance and 
Justice. 


. . . . . . . . . . . . + 7 


For eleven years before her conversion to Christ in 1949, 
Eugenia Price wrote for network radio in both Chicago and 
New York. She closed her own production office to write 
and direct the Christian dramatic program Unshackled in 
1950, then resigned in 1955 to release the transcribed radio 
series Visit with Genie. Miss Price is author of four books, 
Discoveries, The Burden Is Light, Never a Dull Moment 
and Early Will I Seek Thee. 


Just words. 


Words that I could well leave alone, except to make 


use of them when trying to raise the listener rating 
on one of the “soap opera classics” I happened to be 
writing script for at the time. Housewives, I soon 
learned, waxed adoring if the heroine had any one of 
Plato’s four cardinal virtues. Their adoration increased 
—raising my rating still another notch—if heroine 
Geraldine Graciousness possessed all four of Plato’s car- 
dinal virtues plus a husband who had a mistress and 
a failing business! 


SOAP FLAKES AND SCRIPTURE 


I made frequent use not only of Plato’s four virtues, 
but the twenty-third Psalm as well—quoted slowly and 
with courage (and an occasional mistake) by the 
actress playing Geraldine Graciousness for a little above 
union scale. Either extreme virtue or free use of the 
Scriptures caused the listener to listen and feel 
righteous along with Geraldine. I found that heuse- 
wives loved to hear Scripture and to overhear “filter 
mike” telephone conversations intended only for the 
ears of Geraldine’s wayward husband and a hoped-for 
fifty million women who would buy some brand of 
soap flakes on the weekend shopping trip. 

But virtues that appealed to Plato were merely tools 
to me as a writer of radio drama. So were the Scrip- 
tures. All words were merely tools and I used them 
with the callous abandon of a spoiled child. The 
spoiled child nor I cared little that the scars we made 
would last. Only that the tools were sharp and we 
had them to use. 

If the words I used raised my listener rating and 
my paycheck, nothing else mattered. I had finished 
weeping over the adolescent longing to write greatly 
for a “posterity” I would never know and for which 
I cared not at all, and so I used words and virtues and 
hearts and Holy Scripture and broken homes to any 
advantage I pleased. 

And of course, at Christmas time I incorporated in 
the “sponsors’ message” (which always had a “spiritual 
twist” and a “religious gimmick” at the close) all the 
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Platonic virtues I could scrape up along with the old 
stand-by wisemen greeting about “good will.” 


ANNOUNCER: (Using Most Poignant Pear-Shaped 
Tones) And now . . . to your house, at this 
Holy time of year . . . when all human 
hearts are turned toward Bethlehem, the 
native city of all virtue . comes the 
heart-deep wish from all of us here in the 
Geraldine Graciousness studio . . . and 
from our beloved sponsor, the makers of 
the original sparkling, sudsing, seething 
DOUBLE BUBBLE, the soap that loves 
your face .. . from all of us and from our 
sponsor, here is that heart-deep wish I 
started forty-seven seconds ago—(up) to all 
of you everywhere . . . “Peace on earth, 


good will toward men!” 
MUSIC: Organ Up on “Hark the Herald Angels” 


On Phrase “God and sinners reconciled, 


” 


etc. 


WORDS FOR GOOD OR ILL 


You are reading this article in a Christian magazine. 
[ am writing it with the same medium I employed for 
years to whet appetites for overrich foods, alcoholic 
beverages, illicit romance and gossip. I am writing 
it with the same medium I used to break hearts and 
damage reputations and avenge and amuse myself. 
The same words, being used by the same writer who 
piled them up for twelve years and then knocked them 
over into broken homes and innocent lives and was 
amused and gratified if the tears fell and the sparks 
flew and the hearts broke. 

Characterization was always a dear delight to me. 
The more “realistic” the more I loved doing it. I 
knew, for example, that certain Christians back home 
listened to my daytime serials and I also suspected 
that they were praying for me. This infuriated me 
into one of my most “successful” characterizations. A 
middle-aged country woman, whose “fictitious” first 
name in my script was the same as one of the praying 
churchgoers at home, prayed ungrammatical prayers 
designed to leave the housewife first in tears and then 
laughter, because immediately following the “prayer” 
my character inevitably did something to make a 
donkey of herself socially. 

The woman back home with the same first name 
kept listening and continued to pray for me, for which 
I thank God. 

Some eleven years ago as I write this, in a West 
Coast city, another “fan” of mine did not know that 
I knew she listened regularly to the opus we are calling 
Geraldine Graciousness. And of course she didn’t 
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know her niece in Chicago had told me that Auntie’s 
husband was not at all interested in being Auntie’s 
husband any longer. Personally I had always thought 
marriage very foolish and unwise and expensive to 
escape, so it amused me to build an entire sequence 
around this woman’s tragedy. Her home was broken 
up forever. 

“Good will toward men.” 

It bored me. 

It was strange to me. I hadn’t much of it. Neither 
did many of the people I liked. Certainly we didn’t 
have it toward any but a very few who pleased us. I 
still believe this is true of most of the people in the 
world in whom Christ does not live. I didn’t know it 
was there then, but one fact in the Bible I did believe 
before I was converted to Jesus Christ. Now I know 
the Bible says “there is none righteous, no not one” 
simply because there is none righteous. 


INVASION OF THE DIVINE 


And so, I wasn’t very unique in my old life. I was 
“natural.” And good will toward all men is a result 
of the invasion of the super-natural! A state of good 
intention with “heartiness and cheerful consent” to- 
ward all mankind, if Webster is correct. A state of 
heart so extraordinary as to be unheard of, except by 
those who have been hurled out into the place of joyful, 
utter despair with themselves where they are finally 
allowing Jesus Christ to be Himself in them! 

I did not sit at my typewriter in the old days fancy- 
ing myself as an evil woman with sole intent to wound. 
I was merely “natural” and therefore uninterested in 
good will. Except when it encouraged or abetted or 
entertained me in some way. 

Even the dictionary calls Plato’s virtues “natural” 
and the Christian virtues “virtues infused by God.” 
To infuse means to pour into. God pours His own 
virtue and righteousness and love into us when we 
receive Christ. When He comes, He comes not just 
delivering a “spirit of good will” in a package, but 
He begins the very real process of forming His own 
will in us! 

When I received Him, He came being my good will. 
He came being my faith whereby I can lay hold of the 
stunning and glorious fact that when He died on 
Calvary the “old girl,” who drove word splinters into 
the hearts of unsuspecting people for the sheer fun of 
it, died too! My need to wound died when He died 
of His wounds crying loudly as He died, “It is fin- 
ished! It is finished!” My need to hurt died with 
Him. My desire to hurt died with Him. And up from 
the grave of that co-crucifixion sprang a new and 
unfamiliar woman at whom I have come to wonder. 
A woman with my name who no longer wants to 
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hurt. A woman who can do nothing of herself, but 
who has fallen under the influence of the One who did 
it all for her on a very rough, real Cross. Who has 
fallen under the transforming influence of this same 
One who has come to live His Life in her, since she 
received Him seven years ago. 

The One who has become my righteousness. My 
virtue. My good will. 


Good will is no mean virtue. 





of war. He is stretched wire-taut. Forces at one 
end pull him into perpetual activity. He is a slave to 
the telephone, office appointment, committee meetings, 
workshop conferences, speaking engagements, and such 
parish obligations as weddings, funerals and church- 
night affairs. At the other end, often losing the battle, 
but retaining undeniable attraction, are his ideals for 
study, meditation, and pulpit work. He wants to 
preach well. He likes to preach. But when he steps 
into his pulpit, he feels woefully unprepared. 

It may console the harassed prophet to remember 
that effective ministers have always been torn between 
clamant people and the need for quiet hours. Human 
hands were always clutching at Jesus. Cries of need 
were constantly coming to His ears. Our Lord had 
little seclusion. 

A later century than the first affords similar witness. 
Augustine, in his Confessions (Book V1, Chapter IID), 
recalls his vehement desire to speak with Ambrose. The 
prophet of Milan was so busy, however, with crowds of 
people and their infirmities that Augustine restrained 
himself from intruding upon Ambrose’s time for study. 
The young seeker marveled at the power of concen- 
tration in Ambrose who read to himself while people 


6 ee busy minister is caught in an intense tug 
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Preaching on the Edge of Desperation 


CARY N. WEISIGER III 


Good will pours out love and concern toward every 
lovely and unlovely person on earth. Good will is no 
Platonic virtue! It is “infused by God” when the 
Man-God Christ comes to live within. 

I reach toward you with the same old words and 
great new good will at this Christmas time of year. 

I can now. 

Because Jesus Christ Himself is my good will. 


END 








came and went in his study; Augustine therefore con- 
tented himself to hear the eloquent preacher on the 
Lord's day. Evidently the fourth-century pastorate was 
no sinecure. Ambrose protected a small part of his time 
and energy, not by secretarial guardians nor by retreat 
to a dimly lit cubicle, but by sheer intentness in reading 
in the presence of people. Augustine does not say 
whether Ambrose ever knew urges of despair. This 
much we know: he managed somehow amid heavy 
pastoral burdens to maintain a distinguished pulpit 
ministry. 


THE ALTERNATIVES 


What is a man to do? 

Some men surrender their pulpit ideals. Preaching 
gets the leftovers. It is so easy to use someone else’s 
outline and to cull a few good illustrations from 
printed sermons. The sins of these men will find them 
out. Can a joyless parrot deceive anyone? Slovenly 
efforts will breed slovenly effects. A congregation may 
tolerate an amiable pastor but will have little respect 
for his utterances. From then on the refrain will be 
reiterated, “He is good as a pastor but he can’t preach.” 
Well, he could preach. But he has stopped trying. 

A few men become pulpit specialists. Their people 
may resent it or may graciously make provision for it. 
These men have a firm “no” in their make-up. They 
refuse to be distracted from their one specialty. They 
may visit the sick when compelled to and may assume 
some rare committee obligation, but they are essentially 
lecturers and preachers. 

The majority of ministers feel that they must be both 
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men of activity and preachers with a message. They 
accept their fair share of parish, denominational, and 
civic chores. It’s part of the price. Besides, there is 
drudgery in every worthy occupation. But they fiercely 
refuse to compromise their pulpit standards. So they 
commit themselves to unending struggle and try, as 
Henry Ward Beecher once said, to “make an average.” 


INTERRUPTIONS INCESSANT 


Ambrose never had a telephone. 

What of this instrument—this blessed curse—and of 
the integrity of the parsonage and the church office? 
Should the minister’s wife follow the example of the 
woman who sweetly lied to protect her doctor husband 
when he needed rest? Perish the thought. If the 
minister is in, he is in. Of course, there are adroit 
protective devices. In a cathedral-like edifice in one of 
our cities, the minister has two sumptuous rooms. A 
former incumbent designated one his office and one 
his study. When he wished to be undisturbed, he went 
into the study. Telephone demands were then handled 
by his secretary: “I am sorry, Dr.—— is not in his 
office new. May I take a message?” Was this justifiable? 
Let each man work out his own salvation and be 
fully persuaded in his own mind. 

Some congregations learn to be considerate. 

Members call the church office and spare the par- 
sonage unless the message is urgent. Most ministers 
will pray devoutly for an increase of their tribe. 

There are times when God is clearly in the inter- 
ruption. The neat plan for the day is not God’s plan. 
“As Jesus passed by, he saw a man which was blind 
from his birth” (John 9:1). The casual chance! The 
unexpected opportunity! Men of God should be sen- 
sitive to the leadings of God. If God is Sovereign of 
our time, we must grant Him the right to break in 
when He wants to. As for trivial intrusion, we can only 
assign it to God’s permissive will for the development 
of patience. 


HUMAN CONSTANTS AND VARIABLES 


However men may differ in their endowment, most 
of them need three meals a day and eight hours of rest. 
All require time for exercise and recreation and for their 
families. All will do better in the long run with some 
break in the weekly routine and a proper annual va- 
cation. Those who cannot “sleep fast” and so manage 
on six hours of rest; those who claim no extraordinary 
gifts of facile mind, retentive memory, or exuberant 
energy can still aim at a balanced work day. 

What remains is to redeem the “golden moments,” 
overcome the leakages of wasted effort, and in general 
have disciplined effort. Prompt early rising pays large 
dividends for the person who means to study and to 
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carry to his pulpit the fruits of respectable toil. 

When John Wesley sailed for Georgia, he and his 
companions adopted a work schedule that challenges 
us today. Although Wesley was still a child of the law 
and knew not the deliverance of the Gospel, he carried 
this discipline through life. His diary for Tuesday, 
October 21, 1735, records: 

“We now began to be a little regular. Our common 
way of living was this:—From four in the morning till 
five, each of us used private prayer. From five to seven 
we read the Bible together, carefully comparing it 
(that we might not lean to our understandings) 
with the writings of the earliest ages. At seven we 
breakfasted. At eight were the public prayers. From 
nine to twelve I usually learned German, and Mr. 
Delamotte, Greek. My brother writ sermons, and Mr. 
Ingham instructed the children. At twelve we met to 
give an account to one another what we had done since 
our last meeting, and what we designed to do before 
our next. About one we dined. The time from dinner 
to four, we spent in reading to those whom each of 
us had taken in charge, or in speaking to them severally, 
as need required. At four were the Evening Prayers; 
when either the Second Lesson was explained, (as it 
always was in the morning) or the children were 
catechised, and instructed before the congregation. 
From five to six we again used private prayer. From 
six to seven I read in our cabin to two or three of the 
passengers, (of whom there were about eighty English 
on board) and each of my brethren to a few more in 
theirs. At seven I joined with the Germans in their 
public service, while Mr. Ingham was reading between 
the decks to as many as desired to hear. At eight 
we met again, to exhort and instruct one another. 
Between nine and ten we went to bed, where neither 
the roaring of the sea, nor the motion of the ship, 
could take away the refreshing sleep which God 
gave us.” 

Dividing ministerial time into three parts for preach- 
ing, pastoring, and administering affairs, and making 
preaching the first among equals, should enable a man 
to have three to four hours a day somehow, somewhere, 
for study. Five or six days of this will give him about 
twenty golden hours a week. 


THE RESOLVE INVINCIBLE 


Unless a seminary graduate expects to be a specialist 
in education, administration, or visitation in large 
churches, he must determine that his preaching be 
foundational in his ministry. Upon the declared word 
of God he stands and builds. If he thinks otherwise, 
let him re-examine his commission or if that will not 
convince him, let him listen to the conversations of 
pulpit committees who are (Continued on page 34) 
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fter working for unions full time for twelve years 
Aina having studied them for an equal length of 
time, I have become convinced that the greatest threat 
unions face today is their corruption by the mores of 
the society that they once had expected to reform. 
May I hasten to add though, that there is nothing 
unique in labor’s defection. Organized religion is 
equally guilty of watering down its prophetic heritage. 
Here illustration is better than argument. During 
the first weeks in June, I spent a day visiting my old 
union friends in the new A.F.L.-C.I.O. building in 
Washington, D. C. These were men with whom I had 
worked, employed and taught. When I entered their 
offices and the conversation had moved away from 
the conventional, each one in his own way apologized 
for the ostentation of the environment and ended by 
expressing a longing for the days of their youth when 
they marched and picketed and sang labor songs, 
instead of listening to the piped-in strains of the 
semiclassics. 


MARKS OF DISTINCTION 
And yet they are not seriously to be blamed. The 


workers in our culture who employ my friends, and 
elect their bosses, want it that way. Big offices, sleek 
secretaries, glass-topped desks, and black limousines 
are marks of success in our culture. And why, the 
workers ask, shouldn’t our men live as well as the 
bosses? “There is nothing too good for the workers 
the workers employ” may sound a bit cynical, but it 
is a deeply revealing statement. Perhaps there is no 
clearer statement of the point of view than that uttered 
by Delegate Andy Rapchok when he was arguing for 
a $40, 000 a year salary for Walter Reuther Gaie 
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T he Glass-T op Desk 
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incidentally was refused). “Now if we are going to 
be a bunch of cheapskates on this floor, how in h— do 
we expect the companies to give us concessions when 
we meet with them? The first thing they will throw 
back at us is ‘You don’t pay your leaders, but you 
want us to pay your men!’ If we are going to have 
leadership the same as the industrialists do, we should 
be men enough to pay as they do. I, too, say $40,000 
spent right on down the line.” Incidentally, labor 
leaders are notoriously good speech makers ! 


TREND IN UNION AND CHURCH 


But now, lest I seem too hard on the labor movement, 
may I hasten to add that I belong to a mortgage-free 
church that installed an air conditioner this summer 
at a total cost of $10,000 instead of hiring a director 
of religious education. The most charitable reason 
for the action is that the Board of Trustees wished to 
restore the atmosphere of the catacombs, which | 
understand were cool. 

It is my unwillingness to accept this trend in 
unions and in churches which produces all the con- 
flict in me. Perhaps because I am a sectarian, the son 
of generations of sectarians who were forever in ten- 
sion with the mores of the world. Now it is my thesis 
that the labor movement and the church best serve 
their age when they are a transforming influence, 
when they are in tension with the political, economic, 
and moral values of their time, in tension, if you 
please, with both Republicans and Democrats, who, 
from my point of view, are so little different that to 
make a choice between them is of no significance. 


RISE OF THE LABOR GIANT 


Now, from this point of view, let us look at one of 
the most significant events in labor's recent history: 
the merger of the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. Consolida- 
tion is the order of the day. Corporations are con- 
solidating, and in order to match corporation strength 
unions must do likewise. The rationale for weight 
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and counterweight is understandable, but from my 
sectarian point of view there is real tragedy in the 
fact that labor unity was possible. A tragedy because 
the A.F.L. and the C.I.O. were so much alike. The 
C.1.0. in twelve short years had become like the 
A.F.L., a bureaucratic organization more interested 
in maintaining the status quo than in challenging 
either the state or the economic order. 

Of course, one of the avowed aims of the united 
movement is the organization of the unorganized. 
‘Incidentally, there has been no appreciable gain in 
organizing labor's ranks since the early forties, and 
last year saw more workers reject unions in Labor 
Board elections than in any previous year.) To state 
it bluntly, $125 per week organizers with expense 
accounts and driving Buick Roadmasters are not 
doing as good a job as the itinerants with a vision 
did in the thirties. But to churchmen this should not 
be news, for churchmen know that churches grow 
when they have a lay ministry and a congregation 
that tithes, sings, and testifies. To put the proposition 
clearly, then, in labor we have the decline of the local 
union, the proliferation of the giant international, 
the rise of the monolithic power structure and the 
denial of any concept of a loyal opposition that sug- 
vests a compromise of personal power or of immediate 
political success. 


THE TENSION IN OUR MIDST 


Recently, [ participated in two strike situations, the 
one directly, the other vicariously. The first was a 
strike of workers, members of the Carpenters and 
Joiners Union, against the Peabody school furniture 
tactory in North Manchester, Indiana. If ever a group 
of men were the victims of paternalism and exploita- 
tion, these men were it. Our son, a senior in Man- 
chester College, helped organize the union because 
he had worked in the plant, knew the men, and sym- 
pathized with them. While the strike was in progress, 
the Carpenters Union leaders gave the local union 
president and vice-president a chance to earn a little 
money washing their Buicks. Actually, there was 
little difference in the way of life of the union’s pro- 
fessionals and the corporation head. And it wasn't 
that difference which influenced me to join my son 
on the picket line. It was instead, my identification 
with the oppressed and browbeaten in this Brethren 
stronghold where students discuss the strategies of 
Christian love in East-West tensions and have no 
answer to the tensions in their midst. 

Then there was the steel strike, a strike by agree- 
ment, where factories closed and workers stayed home; 
where decisions were made in the stratosphere of a 
New York air-conditioned office between the giants 
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of industry and union. Here there was no drama, 
not even the drama of pathos that existed in the North 
Manchester strike. Everything was impersonal. No 
loves and no hates, except official ones. And there 
really couldn’t be, for both management and labor 
were the children of the depersonalization of bigness. 

It is because of this and many other previous ex- 
periences that I have formulated the question which 
haunts me more than any other: “How can we give 
meaning to our Judeo-Christian ethic in a society 
that is increasingly complex, with decisions ever farther 
removed from the persons affected by them?” Trans- 
lated it means, can we maintain personal values in 
the “great society” ? There are times, I confess, that 
I doubt it. But I continue trying just the same. 


MORAL ECONOMIC CHOICE 


And my emphasis is largely in the area of economic 
choice, for I believe that our most significant moral 
choices are budgetary, both governmental and personal. 

To be specific, the moral choice is not in the amount 
we spend, but for what we spend. For example, infla- 
tion for military purposes, in my way of thinking, 
is one thing; relief for the suffering of the world is 
another. Personal debt for the education of one’s 
children seems to me more justifiable than for a newer 
and bigger car. 

It is because of this conviction that I tend to dis- 
agree with the drives of the powerful pressure groups 
in Our compensatory state. CA compensatory state is 
one that rewards or withholds rewards from pressure 
groups in proportion to their power or lack of it.) 


BEYOND THE ONE AND THE MANY 


It is the confusion of the private good with the public 
good in these organizations which troubles me. Or 
as I tell my students who would become experts for 
big business, big labor, or agriculture, “Go ahead, but 
if you want to survive don’t insist that there may be 
larger interests involved than business, labor, or agri- 
culture.” Business wants the free market, but it wants 
subsidy and protection; labor wants freedom to bar- 
gain but it wants to bargain protected by a friendly 
government; and the farmer, we all know, produces 
our indispensables, food and fiber. 

Most of us inside and outside of pressure groups 
are the victims of the thesis that the best way to 
serve the public interest is to serve the private interest. 
This I do not believe! By the very nature of their 
privateness such interests do not and cannot concern 
themselves with the larger whole. 


Nor, as important as economic security is—and | 
joined the Teachers Union because I wanted books 
as well as hamburgers—do I believe that more is always 
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the answer. For example, there is no positive correla- 
tion between the quality of teaching and the pay of 
teachers or the public responsibility of elected officials 
and their salaries. 


IS MORE ALWAYS IDEAL? 


Thus, I belong to the school of thinkers inclined to 
ask who won the victory in the recent steel strike. 
What happened in those 36 days that made them 
necessary ? Why was there such a general acceptance 
of the inevitable inflation that is the aftermath of all 
such strikes? (The price of steel is being raised $8.50 
per ton as I write.) Perhaps it is an indication of my 
age, but I remember the days when people used to 
seriously suggest that the wage-price profit line should 
be held and that there were profoundly moral argu- 
ments for so doing. But now the escalator only goes 
up! I wish I could be convinced! Unconvinced, | ask, 
was the larger interest served ? Were the steel workers 
interests served? For they will get a small share of 
the increased cost in wages, and the lion’s share will 
go to the corporation in increased profits. More, in 
other words, isn’t always the answer, even if Samuel 
Gompers affirmed it as labor's goal. 

The mood of America, however, is not a question- 
ing one. We have peace and prosperity for practically 
everyone but farmers and automobile salesmen. All 
the mass media in America proclaim that paradise is 
just around the corner and will be attained when we 
ill spend not only what we earn but a little bit more. 
lhe other day I read that 75 per cent of our spendable 
income, that in the $4,500 to $7,500 per year bracket, 
was all spent in the month it was earned, except for 
2% per cent. The article didn’t say but implied that 
100 per cent might be more ideal. Now as an unre- 
constructed individualist, I wonder what happens to 
a man who hasn’t enough of a reserve (say about one 
month’s wages) to walk into his boss's office and tell 
him to drop dead. 


LIFE BY MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS 


Here almost all Americans are in the same predica- 
ment, for they are all in debt—$36,000,000,000 in 
short-term loans. About $16,000,000,000 in automo- 
biles alone. Averaged out, this is about $800 per 
family. Hence, Americans no longer think of saving 
to buy. Such thinking is obsolete. The question now 
is “Can I meet the payments ?” 

The worker is no different from all other Americans. 
His culture emphasizes the relation between “things” 
and happiness, and he wants to be happy. Further- 
more, the American worker is not class-conscious. He 
believes that the middle-class way is his way, too. 

At this point, I want to re-emphasize my thesis. The 






American labor movement has been (and is being> 
corrupted by the mores of the society it once would 
reform. And my conclusion is that society's values 
will win, for there are not enough influences in our 
society to produce the counteracting trends. 

Nevertheless, it is my ambition to continue work 
ing as if there were a possibility. In season and out 
of season, I challenge the labor movement to find 
alternatives to the stabilization of our production short 
of war and preparation for war. Here again | 
reflect my sectarian bias (Brethren-Mennonite) and 
am troubled when | read in the labor press that the 
Hudson-Packard workers have petitioned for defense 
orders to keep their jobs intact. And in the public 
press that Curtiss-Wright will stabilize Studebaker 
and South Bend with $100,000,000 of airplane (mil 
itary.) contracts. Somehow I wanted the labor move 
ment to come up with alternative suggestions. 

But why should they? The Democratic platform 
calls for more of the same. And the churches aren’t 
far behind 

It is here that I tnally left C.1.0. I could no longe: 
accept the idea that I was contributing to the stabi 
lization of employment through means that were so 
anachronistic. For example, arguing that the moral 
choices we make in economic decisions are centered 
in what the funds are used for, I persisted in asking 
why we couldn't get more for foreign aid, for the hun 
gry of the world, not to mention our own. Or more for 
slum clearance and parks and playgrounds. Even 
those who would debate these specific uses of money, 
or suggest alternatives, must feel the force of the 
argument. 

I asked these questions always conscious that al 
though certain Americans were poor compared to those 
above them in income, compared to their counter 
parts in the world they were rich. The Jericho road, 
I am told, is a tortuous one; it is a long one as well. 


LEAVEN IN THE LINEUP 


Likewise, I persist in challenging the movement in 
every way I know on how to involve in it people who 
are idealistic enough to survive the resulting buffet 
ing. And in season and out, I stress the structural 
and constitutional changes that would facilitate par 
ticipation by union’s rank and file. At present, I have 
between thirty and forty students active in the labor 
movement. I don’t know if they will maintain the 
idealism I tried to indoctrinate them with, but even 
if they lost most of it, they will be a leaven in an 
increasingly secularized lineup. Frankly, I think 
democracy in a trade union is impossible without the 
tensions precipitated by ideological conflict, caucus, 
and party. (It is ironical 


(Continued on page 32) 
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THE BIBLE: Book of the Month 


THE ACTS OF 


The Book of the Acts should need no 
commendation to Christian preachers. 
The minister who wants to be sure that 
he stands in the true apostolic succession 
will turn to this book time and again. 
What was the message that the apostles 
preached, and how did they preach it? 
How did they adapt their presentation of 
the message to their varying congregations 
—Jewish, God-fearing and Gentile? What 
part did their personal experience of 
Christ play in their preaching? The 
preacher who looks for the answers to 
such questions as these in this book will 
certainly find it, and if he tests his own 
preaching in the light of that answer, he 
will know how far he falls short of the 
apostolic example. 

The Book of the Acts was clearly writ- 
ten as the sequel to the Third Gospel, 
which is the “former treatise” referred to 
in Acts 1:1. This conclusion is not based 
simply on the fact that both works are 
dedicated to Theophilus, but on wider 
considerations of style, language and out- 
look. They were intended to circulate 
as two parts of one historical work, trac- 
ing the beginnings of Christianity from 
the birth of John the Baptist to Paul’s 
imprisonment in Rome. It has been sug- 
gested that the author projected a third 
part, in which the story would be carried 
on possibly to the fall of Jerusalem in 
A.D. 70; but this cannot be proved. 


When the four Gospels began to be 
bound up together and to circulate as one 
collection, early in the second century, 
the two parts of this historical work were 
separated from each other. Part I was 
henceforth part of the fourfold Gospel, 
and Part II had to pursue a career of its 
own, under the title The Acts of the 
Apostles, which it acquired soon after 
the middle of the second century. 


PIVOT BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT 


But the necessity of pursuing a career of 
its own did not reduce its importance. 
On the contrary, it occupied an influen- 
tial position as the pivot book of the New 
Testament (to use Harnack’s term). It 
provided the link between the two chief 
collections of canonical Christian litera- 
ture—the fourfold Gospel and the Pauline 
epistles. It supplied at once the sequel 
to the fourfold Gospel and the historical 
background to the Pauline epistles. Nor 
did it only supply the historical back- 
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THE APOSTLES 


ground; it supplied most cogent evidence 
of the reality of Paul’s apostolic commis- 
sion. A reader of the Pauline letters 
might conclude that they were written by 
a man who was anxious to assert his in- 
dependent apostleship in the face of 
others who denied it; but how could he 
assess the validity of the arguments on 
the one side and on the other? If his 
only other source of information was the 
fourfold Gospel, he would find not the 
slightest reference to Paul there; and he 
might well believe that the weight of 
the evidence favored the arguments for 
the superior authority of those who were 
companions and apostles of our Lord in 
the days of His flesh. But no one could 
read the Acts without realizing that Paul 
was a genuine apostle of Christ, inde- 
pendently commissioned by Him, and 
proving by the “signs of an apostle” 
which ac companied his ministry the 
truth of his claim that he came in no way 
behind “the very chiefest apostles” (2 
Cor. 12:11). 


On the other hand, the Acts served 
another useful purpose in the second cen- 
tury by showing that Peter and the rest 
of the twelve were as truly apostles as 
Paul. When Marcion issued his chal- 
lenge to the apostolic churches and main- 
tained that all the apostles had corrupted 
the pure gospel of Christ except Paul, and 
that even his letters had to be purified 
from judaizing interpolations, this fur- 
ther value of the Acts came to be appre- 
ciated as it could not have been before. 


FIRST CENTURY WORK 


Yet the Book of the Acts is no second- 
century production, reflecting an age 
when the antitheses of Paulinism and 
Judaizing Christianity had been recon- 
ciled in a more comprehensive unity. 
This was the view of the Tubingen theo- 
logians of last century, and it has 
found some advocates in more recent 
years; but to the historian and archeolo- 
gist Acts has all the marks of a first-cen- 
tury work. Sir William Ramsay’s studies 
in this field may have gone out of fash- 
ion in many quarters (but not in all, as 
their recent reissue by a well-known 
publishing house indicates); but the solid 
basis which he provided for the first- 
century dating and high historical value 
of Acts can hardly be overthrown. 


The traditional account is that this 


book, along with the “former treatise” was 
not only the work of a first-century au- 
thor, but of a friend and companion of 
Paul’s. This account is well founded. 
It is supported by the most natural ex- 
planation of the three “we” sections of 
Acts—the sections which begin at Chs. 
16:10; 20:5, and 27:1, three points 
where the narrative suddenly changes 
from the third person “they” and “them” 
to the first person “we” and “us”. For 
the most natural explanation of the three- 
fold transition is that the narrator is 
adopting this unobtrusive means of in- 
forming his readers: “At this point I 
joined the party and was present at the 
incidents which follow.” 

The traditional account goes further, 
and names the author: he was Luke, re- 
ferred to on a few occasions by Paul as 
one of his companions (cf. Philem. 24; 
2 Tim. 4:11), and described by him 
once as “the beloved physician” (Col. 
4:14). A careful examination of Col. 
4:10-14 indicates that Luke was a Gen- 
tile Christian; and the general outlook 
of the narrative of Acts suggests a Greek 
author rather than a Jewish one. A 
document from the later part of the sec- 
ond century makes Luke a native of An- 
tioch in Syria—a highly probable state- 
ment. Luke plays such an insignificant 
part by name in the New Testament that 
the ascription to him of the Third Gospel 
and Acts is not likely to have been in- 
vented. If the medical element in the 
vocabulary of the two books can no 
longer be used to prove that they were 
written by a physician, it certainly re- 
tains considerable illustrative value. 


MAJOR AND MINOR THEMES 


The author is specially interested in trac- 
ing the rise of Gentile Christianity: he 
tells first how the good news was brought 
from Jerusalem to Antioch, and then how 
the chief apostle to the Gentiles carried 
it throughout the chief provinces of the 
eastern Roman Empire; at last he brings 
him to Rome, and ends his narrative with 
the picture of Paul in the imperial city, a 
prisoner indeed, but carrying on his apos- 
tolic witness to all his visitors under the 
very eyes of the praetorian guard, without 
let or hindrance. This picture is the 
climax of his insistence throughout that 
Christianity is no threat to imperial law 
and order—that, in fact, responsible off- 
cials in various provinces of the Empire 
had acknowledged the legality of the Gos- 
pel itself and of its messengers. Acts 
was surely written at a time when this 
apologetic emphasis was necessary, and 
Theophilus was probably typical of the 
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more thoughtful members of the Roman 
upper middle-class who could be trusted 
to give an unprejudiced hearing to an 
informed account of the rise and progress 
of Christianity, instead of accepting the 
popular misrepresentations. 

But many would ask why the advance 
of Christianity had so regularly been at- 
tended by serious disorders, if it was such 
a law-abiding movement. Luke has his 
answer to this question: sometimes the 
Gospel threatened vested property inter- 
ests, and therefore aroused the hostility 
of people like the owners of the fortune- 
telling slave-girl at Philippi and the sil- 
versmiths of Ephesus; but more often 
the disorders were stirred up by the lead- 
ers of Jewish communities in the various 
places to which the Gospel came. They 
were unwilling to accept it themselves, 
and stirred up riots to try to prevent 
others from accepting too. So, alongside 
the major theme of the book, the progres- 
sive acceptance of the Gospel by Gentiles, 
there runs a minor theme, its progressive 
rejection by the bulk of the Jewish peo- 
ple. And if the major theme reaches its 
in Acts 28:30-31, the minor 
theme reaches its climax in the verses im- 
mediately preceding, where a prolonged 
disputation between Paul and the Roman 
Jews is concluded with his quotation 
of Isaiah 6:9-10 and his announcement 
that the Gentiles will receive the salva- 
tion which the Jews refuse. 


climax 


The transition from the early days of 
the Jerusalem church to the Gospel’s for- 
ward movement is provided in Chs. 6 and 
7 by the story of Stephen. Not only 
does this story introduce us for the first 
time to the young man Saul (Acts 7:58); 
not only did the persecution which fol- 
lowed Stephen’s death drive out many 
Christians from Jerusalem to carry the 
Gospel as far as Phoenicia and Cyprus 
and Antioch (Acts 11:19); but the very 
character of Stephen’s distinctive ministry 
and the terms of his defence foreshadow 
the church’s Gentile mission. It is re- 
markable how many of the dominant 
themes of the New Testament find in- 
cipient expression in Stephen’s speech. 

Dr. A. T. Pierson wrote a series of 
studies in Acts which he entitled The 
Acts of the Holy Spirit. This might well 
have been the title of the book itself. 
For the emphasis on the person and 
activity of the Holy Spirit is even more 
basic to the book than its apologetic in- 
sistence. Right at the beginning of the 
book, the risen Lord promises the bap- 
tism of the Spirit to His followers (Ch. 
1: 5, 8), and this promise is fulfilled for 
Jewish believers in Ch. 2, and for Gentile 


believers in Ch. 10. The apostles and 
other Christian leaders (like Stephen and 
Philip) not only preach in the power of 
the Spirit, but their movements are under 
His direction; they are witnesses to 
Christ, but the Spirit is the primary Wit- 
ness, whose testimony confirms theirs 
(Acts 5: 32). 

Thus, in the ministry of Paul in par- 
ticular, we find a noteworthy combination 
of the Spirit’s guidance with long-range 
strategic planning. And there is no sug- 
gestion that the two are incompatible. 
Even if Paul was making for Ephesus 
when the Spirit diverted him in Acts 
16:6-7, the route which he was obliged 
to take was vindicated from the stand- 
point of long-term Christian strategy, for 
it meant that he evangelized the circum- 
ference of a circle running through the 
lands east and west of the Aegean Sea 
before he settled down for nearly three 
years in Ephesus, at the centre of that 
circle, and carried on a more effective 
campaign of evangelization than would 
have been possible at the earlier date. 

The book may be divided into six sec- 
tions: (1) The Birth of the Church 
CChs. 1-5); (2) Persecution leads to Ex- 
pansion (Chs. 6:1-9:31); (3) The Acts 
of Peter and the Beginnings of the Gen- 
tile Mission (Chs. 9:32-12:25); (4) An- 
tioch becomes a Missionary Church (Chs. 
13:1-16:5); (5) The Evangelization of 
the Aegean Shores (Chs. 16:6-19:41); 
(6) How Paul realized his Hope of see- 
ing Rome (Chs. 20: 1-28:31). 


TOOL FOR EXPOSITION 


As I write this, I survey a lengthy 
array of commentaries on my shelves, 
many of which I have found of great use 


in my own attempts to expound the Book 
of the Acts. The five encyclopaedic vol- 
umes entitled The Beginnings of Chris- 
tianity, edited by Foakes Jackson and 
Kirsopp Lake (Macmillan, 1920-33), are 
indispensable to the student, though the 
preacher who reads CurisTIANITY Topay 
will wish to replace its general liberal 
emphasis by something more positive. 
R. B. Rackham’s commentary, The Acts 
of the Apostles, published in the “West- 
minster Commentaries” in 1902, is still 
one of the best expositions of the Eng- 
lish text. R. J. Knowling’s commentary 
on the Greek text in the “Expositor’s 
Greek Testament” (1900) remains a 
work of high value. A more homiletic 
treatment is provided in such works as 
The Preacher's Homiletic Commentary: 
Acts, by Thomas Whitelaw (New York: 
Funk and Wagnalls, 1896), C. J. 
Vaughan, The Church of the First Days 
Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles 
(Macmillan, 1890), and G. Campbell 
Morgan, The Acts of the Apostles (re- 
cently reprinted). From another angle, 
the recent Lowell Lectures by Dr. Henry 
J. Cadbury, The Book of Acts in History 
(Harper, 1955), throw the light of the 
latest research on the historical worth of 
Acts, providing a worthy sequel to Sir 
William Ramsay’s St. Paul the Traveller 
(14th edition, London, 1920). 
F. F. Bruce 
The Editors commend in addition to 
the commentaries mentioned above The 
Book of the Acts, by F. F. Bruce in the 
New International Commentary on the 
New Testament (1954). Not without 
cause the statement has been made: “The 
best major commentary on Acts that has 
appeared in the last fifty years.—Eps. 
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almost 190,000,000 souls in Africa who 
have no knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The Pocket Testament League Africa Cam- 
paign is taking the Gospel to thousands 
upon thousands of Africans for the first time. 

You have a stake in this campaign. You 
can have an active part in it through the 
prayerful support of the Pocket Testament 
league. 


The Pocket Testament, League 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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In the area of international relations, the greatest 
political and moral problem facing the American 
public is posed by the demand by interested parties 
that the United States grant formal recognition to 
Red China. The General Assembly of the United 
Nations has adopted a resolution not to consider dur- 
ing the current session proposals to seat Red China or 
to exclude Nationalist China. But the question of com- 
munist China in relation to the United Nations cannot 
be permanently evaded, and reflection on this theme 
is therefore timely and necessary. At stake is not merely 
an issue of politics and expediency but a moral and 
legal question. 

The Central People’s Government of the People’s 
Republic of China is the de facto regime of that 
country. But such existence does not prove it worthy 
of recognition. On sound principles of international 
law the American government rightly holds that 
while Red China, or any other state, can exist in- 
dependent of recognition, none is a member of the 
tamily of nations until recognition has been granted. 

Each state determines for itself the principles upon 
which it will grant recognition. A glance into his- 
tory shows that Russia did not recognize the new 
American republic until 1809, thirty-three years after 
the United States came into existence. The Russian 
delay during years when this new little government 
needed friends was due to disfavor for our democratic 
system of government. 


Communist governments today would have the 
world believe that recognition is the intrinsic right 
of every government. To the United States, recogni- 
tion of a foreign government is more than a formality 
acknowledging the physical and _ political existence 
of a given foreign government. Recognition certifies 
moral as well as political acceptance and approbation. 
American presidents and secretaries of state have 
spoken clearly and cogently on this moral and legal 
basis for recognition. In 1919 President Wilson de- 
clared that 


in the view of this government there can not be any com- 
mon ground upon which it can stand with a Power whose 
conceptions of international relations are so entirely alien 
to its own, so utterly repugnant to its moral sense. There can 
be no mutual confidence or trust, no respect even, if pledges 
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are to be given and agreements made with a cynical repudia- 
tion of their obligations already in the mind of one of the 
parties. We cannot recognize, hold relations with or give 
friendly reception to the agents of a government which is 
determined and bound to conspire against our institutions, 
whose diplomats will be the agitators of dangerous revolt, 
whose spokesmen say they sign agreements with no inten- 
tion of keeping them. 


Presidert Coolidge stated in his message to Congress 
on December 6, 1923, that 


Our government does not propose . . . to enter into relations 
with another regime which refuses to recognize the sanctity 
of international obligations. I do not propose to barter away 
for the privilege of trade any of the cherished rights of hu- 
manity. I do not propose to make merchandise of any Amer- 
ican principles. These rights and principles must go wherever 
the sanctions of our government go. 


In a letter to the late Samuel Gompers, then Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, Secretary 
of State Hughes expressed his views: 


Recognition is an invitation to intercourse. It is accompanied 
on the part of the new government by the clearly implied 
or expressed promise to fulfill the obligations of intercourse. 
These obligations include, among other things, the protection 
of the persons and property of the citizens of one country 
lawfully pursuing their business in the territory of the other, 
and abstention from hostile propaganda by one country in the 
territory of the other. In the case of the existing regime in 
Russia, there has not only been the tyrannical procedure to 
which you refer and which has caused the question of the 
submission or acquiescence of the Russian people to remain 
an open one but also a repudiation of the obligations in- 
herent in international intercourse and a defiance of the 
principles upon which alone it can be conducted. 


Thus the American definition makes good faith and 
faithfulness in the performance of international ob- 
ligations equally as important as the fact of political 
existence. That position is defensible on sound moral 
principles, however expediency may scorn it. But 
principle always prevails over expediency in the long 
run. 


America’s earlier recognition of the Soviet regime 
in Russia should warn us that nothing is gained by 
recognizing a communist government. Presidents Wil- 
son, Coolidge, and Hoover had maintained, correctly, 
that the unwillingness of the Soviet Union to fulfill 
its obligations constituted valid reason for withholding 
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recognition. In his fascination for “good old Joe,” how- 
ever, President Roosevelt recognized the USSR, which 
gave solemn promises to desist from further communis- 
tic propaganda designed to overthrow the United States 
government. These pledges were broken as soon as 
they were made. In return for all the advantages af- 
forded by recognition, the Soviet government gave the 
Roosevelt administration only vague and vain promises. 

The record to date shows that the Soviet government 
has kept 4 out of 1052 sacred obligations it has assumed 
in treaties with other governments. 

That record must not be forgotten when the recogni- 
tion of Communist China or any communist regime 
comes under consideration. Recognition of the USSR 
is a fait accompli, and it has brought only bitter frus- 
tration and disillusionment to the American people. 
The same is true elsewhere. 


Communism is intrinsically atheistic. Since an 
atheist recognizes no fixed principles of morality, one 
cannot have confidence in his word, integrity or in- 
tentions. Promises and pledges, however solemnly 
stated in international treaties, are suspended on some- 
thing other than unchanging moral principles. 

It is wishful thinking that recognition of Red China 
will eliminate the bamboo curtain and bring morality 
and a sense of honor to its communist government. 
No prophecy could be falser. Reflect upon the sober- 
ing words of Secretary Kellogg on April 14, 1928: 


The experiences of various European governments which 
have recognized and entered into relations with the Soviet 
regime have demonstrated conclusively the wisdom of the 
policy to which the Government of the United States has 
consistently adhered. Recognition of the Soviet regime has 
not brought about any cessation of interference by the Bol- 
shevik leaders in the internal affairs of any recognizing 
country, nor has it led to the acceptance by them of other 
fundamental obligations of international intercourse . . . 
Certain European states have endeavored by entering into 
discussions with representatives of the Soviet regime to 
reach a settlement of outstanding differences on the basis of 
accepted international practices. Such conferences and dis- 
cussions have been entirely fruitless. 

No state has been able to obtain the payment of debts con- 
tracted by Russia under the preceding governments or the 
indemnification of its citizens for confiscated property. In- 
deed, there is every reason to believe that the granting of 
recognition and the holding of discussions have served only 
to encourage the present rulers of Russia in the policy of 
repudiation and confiscation as well as in their hope that it 
is possible to establish a working basis, accepted by other na- 
tions, whereby they can continue their war on the existing 
political and social order in other countries. . . . 

No result beneficial to the people of the United States or 
indeed to the people of Russia would be attained by enter- 
ing into relations with the present regime in Russia so long 








as the present rulers of Russia have not abandoned these 
avowed aims and known purposes which are inconsistent 


with international friendship. . . . 

How reads the record of Red China? It has fla- 
grantly violated the basic rights of humanity and 
flaunted the standards of international law and comity. 
It has denied the legitimate rights of American citi- 
zens—business men, educators, missionaries—and has 
caused them to leave property and posts of duty, or 
has imprisoned them on charges palpably false. Con- 
trary to the provisions of international law, it has 
held prisoners of war (both Japanese and American) 
for indefinite periods. 

In Korea, the Chinese Communist government per- 
petrated open aggression by entering the conflict there. 
It was declared by the United Nations to be an ag- 
gressor. This Chinese aggression resulted in 140,000 
American casualties, including 35,000 dead. It has 
perpetuated the division of Korea and has defiantly 
refused to abide by the terms of the truce agreement. 
Violations of the truce, by the increase of Chinese 
troops and air force, are well documented. 

Red China continues its propaganda for the inva- 
sion of Formosa. 

Moreover, it encourages subversion, insurrection 
and rebellion throughout southeast Asia. The Red 
Chinese claim the right of recognition by the United 
States and other governments, and therefore of en- 
trance into the United Nations, despite the fact that 
they have deliberately and continually flaunted the 
principles of the UN charter, and that they sought 
to repudiate the United Nations at the Geneva Con- 
ference in 1954. 

Our refusal to recognize the Red regime of China 
and therefore to permit its entry into the United Na- 
tions is the greatest factor in international morality 
today. The United Nations is based on moral forces. 
President Eisenhower reminded the American people, 
and the world as well, on July 7, 1954, that this gov- 
ernment opposes the admission of Red China because 
of its continued international injustice and inequity. 
Nothing in the conduct of Red China, either inter- 
nally nor internationally, remotely approximates the 


standards set forth in the Charter of the UNO. 


: Recognition of the present regime in China would 
have disastrous results. It would favor our foes and 
fail our consistent friends, the Nationalist govern- 
ment of Free China. It would startle and frighten 
millions of Asiatics who are in the balance between 
the slave areas of the Soviet and the free world and 
very likely drive them to counsels of despair. It would 
destroy the will to resist on the part of those millions 
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within China who long for release and who look to 
America for moral support at very least. 

Recognition of a government need not imply ap- 
proval of all its past acts. But while that government 
vaunts its vices and defends its injustices as moral, 
a moral nation can confer recognition upon it only 
by separating politics from ethics and thus losing its 
own moral courage and earnestness. Recognition 
would imply approval of Chinese aggression in Korea, 
hallowed to Americans by the sacrifice made there by 
our armed forces, and it would betray the trust of our 
heroic dead. It would lend support to the * thesis 
that international organizations and international law 
are merely figments of fancy, by embracing those 
who prate that might alone makes right. Recognition 
would approbate the blood purges of the Chinese 
people, estimated conservatively by our Department 
of State as at least fifteen million deaths. Furthermore, 
it would approve subversion in Viet Nam, Malaya, 
Thailand and Indonesia. Likewise it would overlook 
international curtains—iron, bamboo and other types 
—with their slave labor camps, bondage and bloodshed. 


Recognition would mean the triumph of cruel and 
cunning men who are plotting the destruction of 
human liberties everywhere. It would grant comfort 
and prestige to communists, and betray the dignity of 
free men. 

Mongol tyrants of old like Ghengis Khan or Tamer- 
lane were benevolent and moderate despots in con- 
trast with the men of the Kremlin or Mao Tse Tung. 

We respect the principles and practice of interna- 
tional law, and respect international government 
based on the principles of law and human welfare; 
but the communists recognize no law nor organization 
superior to their own nefarious program. The com- 
munists chant constant contumely against western 
“imperialists.” All the while, the world has never 
seen such colonialism as has appeared in Soviet 
satellites since the second world war. The American 
policy, meanwhile, has been consistently one of pre- 
paring a national entity for independence, in Cuba 
and in the Philippines. 

Meeting the standards of admittance into the fam- 
ily of nations is a responsibility of the Chinese gov- 
ernment itself. Recognition by others is not needed 
by the Chinese to set their own house in order. That 
principle was admirably stated by Secretary Hughes 
in 1923 when the USSR stated its desire to establish 
relations with the United States: 


If the Soviet authorities are ready to restore the confiscated 
property of American citizens or make effective compensation, 
they can do so. If the Soviet authorities are ready to repeal 
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their decree repudiating Russia’s obligations to this country 
and appropriately recognize them, they can do so. It requires 
no conference or negotiations to accomplish these results, 
which can and should be achieved at Moscow as evidence 
of good faith. 


If Red China desires to deserve attention and con- 
fidence on the part of other nations, it can begin to 
show genuine good will and good faith. It can tear 
down its curtain of bamboo. It can banish its leaders 
who have subverted the cause of freedom. It can dis- 
avow its communistic brutality and bloodthirstiness and 
make the people of China free. It can acknowledge 
and make recompense for aggression in Korea, and 
can be honest and sincere in its dealings with other 
states. No recognition is needed to achieve these re- 
quirements. The burden of proof is on Red China, 
not on the rest of the world. Theirs is the problem 
of morality, national and international; and their suc- 
cessful solution of that problem alone can help dis- 
solve their international difficulties. Then we can say 
of Red China as President Coolidge did of Soviet 


Russia: 


. whenever the active spirit of enmity to our institutions 
is abated; whenever there appear works meet for repentance; 
our country ought to be the first to go to the economic and 
moral rescue of Russia. We have every desire to help and 
no desire to injure. We hope the time is near when we 
can act. 





THE CHURCH’S ONE WAY 
TO REVITALIZE CHRISTMAS 


The public celebration of Christmas raises deep con- 
cern in the Christian Church. Although instituted to 
commemorate the birth of Christ, Christmas has be- 
come an occasion for inexcusable excesses. Blatant 
commercialism has captured the season for unholy 
gains. Drunken orgies at office and home ascribe the 
day more fittingly to Bacchus, the god of wine. Santa 
Claus takes prominence over Christ as the process of 
secularization captures the day once dedicated to 
worship of the King of kings. 

Efforts of the Church to counteract this wanton per- 
version are pitifully weak and inadequate. Gratefully 
the Church accepts an invitation from the Chamber 
of Commerce to display a religious float in the Christ- 
mas parade. She hopefully initiates slogans to keep 
Christ in Christmas. Her community caroling seeks 
to drown out the huckster’s clamor. She scolds and 
admonishes. Yet the Church’s effort to revitalize Christ- 
mas makes little impact on contemporary society. The 
spirit of the shepherds and the Magi does not pervade 
the present generation. 

History vividly reveals the only adequate course by 
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which the Church can restore true significance to 
Christmas. She must become engrossed with the nature 
of Christ and the Incarnation with the same passion 
evident in the life of fourth-century Christianity. The 
preoccupation of that age with the deity of Christ gave 
birth to the Christmas festival. 

Previous to the fourth century the Church paid 
scant attention to the birth of Christ. The death and 
resurrection of the Lord engrossed the minds and hearts 
of the early believers. Their attention was deeply fixed 
on the wonder of the Atonement and the glory of the 
Resurrection. Thus, Good Friday and Easter were 
the prominent events of the Church year. 

The fourth century witnessed a change in emphasis. 
Controversy concerning the nature of Christ focused 
attention on the Incarnation. Whether Christ was be- 
gotten or unbegotten, whether he was a finite creature 
or the eternal Creator, was hotly debated in the church 
and the market place. The controversy shook both 
Church and Empire. The first ecumenical council at 
Nicea (A.D. 325) rightly declared that Jesus Christ 
is very God of very God, of one substance with the 
Father and begotten of the Father from eternity. 

The wonder of the glorious nature of Christ and the 
mystery of the Incarnation awakened a strong desire to 
praise and worship God and his Christ on a special day. 
Not altogether inappropriate was the choice of Decem- 
ber 25, which was dedicated in the pagan Roman 
Empire to the worship of the sun. Homage to the 
natural sun was superseded by homage to the Sun of 
Righteousness. The Christian holy day supplanted the 
pagan holiday. 

Only as the Church recognizes and proclaims with 
fervor that Jesus Christ is very God of very God, of one 
substance with the Father and begotten of the Father 
from eternity, will Christmas be revitalized. Only as 
men are awed by the majesty and glory of Christ will 
they bow down in adoration and reverence. The human 
Jesus created by Liberalism in the past several genera- 
tions arouses no worship in the hearts of men. He has 
no power to draw men away from baubles and tinsel. 
That power is exercised only by the eternal Son of God, 
the Lord of glory, the King of kings. 





CHRISTIAN CRITICISM AND 
LABOR’S BIG STICK 


The Christian conscience must constantly bring the 
social order under prophetic judgment and Christian 
criticism. Big Business and Big Labor (and Little Busi- 
ness and Little Labor), and Big Government also, must 
be judged by spiritual and moral priorities. 

For several generations, Management has been the 
major target of economic criticism. One would indeed 


be blind to fact to deny that the secular spirit, so 
prevalent in the twentieth century, found a ready 
expression in the sphere of Big Business. Devotion to 
the almighty dollar involved Management in evils. 
Economic injustices invaded the world of work. From 
them, the worker was properly set free, and the labor 
movement was an active force in securing some of 
these reforms. 

Between 1900 and 1950 the impression was fostered 
by some that Big Business is greedy, corrupt, and im- 
moral. Part of this impression was justified, part was 
the result of skillful propaganda against Big Business. 
Incessant publicity for some notorious acts of labor 
exploitation gave wide propaganda force to the notion 
that Management and greed are identical. But the 
arbitrary dogma that Capitalism is intrinsically wicked 
really had roots deeper than these graphic examples of 
injustice to employees. It was, in fact, vigorously propa- 
gandized by the supporters of Communism and Social- 
ism alike. Among them were some of the most in- 
fluential clergymen and divinity professors of the 
Western world. They gave organized labor credit for 
the cure of economic evils, but they quite disregarded 
the role of the growth of capital, which also made 
possible greater production with a margin for more 
leisure and cultural development. Labor was romanti- 
cized, Management depreciated. Walter Rauschenbush 
seems virtually alone to have reflected that the day 
might come when Labor, rather than Management, 
would need to be made the primary subject of economic 
criticism. 

The emergence of Big Labor now forces the question 
whether in the present decade priority in prophetic 
judgment and Christian criticism should not be toward 
organized labor. 

The fact that Big Labor readily exploited the 15 
million members of the merged AFL-CIO as a political 
force, projecting a four-million-dollar campaign, quali- 
fying or disqualifying candidates for the leading public 
offices, and perpetuating the myth of a fixed “labor 
class” distinguishable from the rest of American so- 
ciety, disturbs many leaders with an eye on the unity 
of national life. There is a growing feeling that Labor 
seeks coercive power over the citizenry as a whole, 
demanding and getting from government special 
privileges and hence unfair advantage because of its 
size as a pressure group. 

The added fact that Big Labor has provided a frame- 
work for the economic as well as the political exploi- 
tation of the working man is a further concern. Some 
labor leaders popularized the use of adjectives like 
“corrupt” and “greedy” applied to Big Business, until 
the two became virtually synonymous to the unreflec- 
tive worker. But the deployment of union welfare 
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funds for private purposes (in which case money col- 
lected by the unions for benevolent purposes was 
grossly misused) and the continued association of 
racketeering and violence with the framework of or- 
ganized labor ought to shake public faith in the notion 
that Big Labor is exempt from human depravity. 

Christian interpretation must bring the social order 
under virile Christian criticism. The Old and the New 
Testaments contain passages of economic criticism so 
virile that nothing in the writings of Karl Marx sur- 
passes them in power. Big Business and Big Labor 
alike, and the small businessman and individual worker 
also, must be judged by the abiding principles of the 
Christian revelation. 

Not every criticism of Management, and not every 
criticism of Labor, is Christian in temper and content. 
The criticism that flows from the Russian collectivists 
has too often, even in Christian circles, been artifi- 
cially equated with the criticism which flows from the 
Hebrew prophets and the Christian apostles. The litera- 
ture of the Manifesto and the literature of the Bible 
both address a message of economic criticism to our 
day, but one does so from a pagan standpoint, the other 
from a theistic standpoint. 

Doubtless the most provocative article in the current 
issue of Curistianrry Topay is that by Kermit Eby. 
One reason it is significant is that its trenchant criticisms 
of the labor movement come from the former research 
and educational director of the CIO. 

We are not here concerned with the secondary thrust 
of the article, except by way of passing comment. In 
some of the minor emphases we heartily concur, e.g., 
that preparation for war is not necessary to maintain 
prosperity, and that spending for roads and other civil- 
ian needs would stimulate the economy as fully as does 
the armament industry. Some we might venture to 
debate, e.g., that all mass media today make light of 
increasing debt and advocate spending as the road to 
prosperity. From some we dissent, e.g., the plea for 
more foreign economic aid and for expanded welfare 
programs at home. Such programs have not been free 
of a coercive element, with relatively few people de- 
ciding what others should pay. 

But the criticism Dr. Eby neglects to make, as well 
as the direction taken by those he ventures, reminds 
us that even a glass-top desk has two sides. And the 
side Dr. Eby overlooks needs now to be considered. 

It may well be that labor unions have themselves 
been corrupted by some of the very evils they set out 
to banish from the economic world. We have suggested 
that the misuse of power and the selfish utilization 
of the individual worker provide conspicuous examples. 
Moreover, American labor is more and more so pre- 
occupied with the single objectives of economic gain 
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that it loses its ability to reply critically from within 
the sphere of work to the Communist thesis that all 
our problems are basically economic. But such criticisms 
of Big Labor are not the whole. The theme of Labor 
in its relation to the “mores” of modern society has 
deeper facets than this. 

One of the dominant structures of the society of 
the post-Christian West is a capitalistic economy. 
Instead of absorbing the “mores” of Capitalism, and 
protesting only against its seamy side, the “reforms” 
at which the labor unions aimed encompassed the 
destruction of Capitalism, and in many respects con 
tinue to do so. 

And at this point Christian criticism cannot keep 
silence. For, even if influential Protestant clergymen 
during the past generation tried to make collectivism 
out to be Christian, and Capitalism satanic, they were 
false prophets. By their proclamations they revealed 
that they misunderstood Christianity, and that their 
devotion to the writings of Marx ran deeper than their 
fidelity to the Hebrew-Christian Scriptures. For Capi 
talism is biblical; it is particularly Protestant and 
Calvinistic. And a genuinely Christian critique ol 
Labor must hope that the unions will absorb more ot 
the capitalistic “mores.” 

Not that Professor Eby’s criticisms are not often 
much to the point. The contempt for good music and 
the longing for violence, the profanity characteristic 
of some unions, the gulf between union leaders and 
union workers, the bureaucratic disposition to regiment 
the thinking and voting of the workers and to muffle 
opposition, the hunger for political power, the exalta 
tion of economic gain above other considerations— 
these accusations need to be leveled. But the criticism 
needs to go much deeper. The most dangerous thrust 
in the modern labor movement is its ambiguous rela 
tionship to a capitalistic economy, and its constant 
support of programs that lead in the collectivistic 
direction. And it is with this feature of Big Labor 
that Professor Eby does not come to grips. 

We are not charging that labor leaders, or workers, 
carry communist cards. If the definition of a com 
munist is one who “carries a party card,” organized 
labor may well be free of a single member. But if 
sympathy for collectivism is to be measured by eco 
nomic ideals and programs, the situation is quite dif 
ferent. And it should be clear enough why no con 
gressional investigation is launched at this level. For 
the constant modification and weakening of capitalistic 
“mores” is an activity which both major political parties 
have shared with organized labor. 

Professor Eby himself seems to share this revisionist 
stance. For a capitalistic economy may, and ought to, 
criticize an inordinate self-interest. But when Pro- 
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fessor Eby argues that the nature of private interest is 
such that it cannot concern itself with the public 
interest, he seems to take the collectivist line, and 
apparently serves notice that his conflict with organized 
labor involves merely an intramural debate. 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 

AS A RELIGIOUS EPIC 

The Ten Commandments is the twentieth century's 
religious movie epic. The theatrical world is not likely 
to duplicate the grandeur of Cecil B. DeMille’s big 
scenes, nor the 13%-million dollar investment that 
escorts Israel safely through the Red Sea while deluging 
box offices with viewers. 

Few can watch this screen spectacular for three and 
one half hours (a short depiction would be unworthy 
of the theme) without imbibing a deep sense of God’s 
restless righteousness in history, shaping the destinies 
of men and nations, and also an admiration of Moses 
his servant. Not only do the Egyptian plagues of 
Egypt and Israel’s rescue mirror God’s power; they 
become credible in view of his divine purpose. The 
modern spirit must be strangely stirred by this stupen- 
dous panorama. 

Viewed as a religious achievement of the cinematic 
world, the film transcends the tawdry values intriguing 
to modern moviegoers, preoccupied with life’s second- 
aries. The producer of King of Kings had already 
showed an industry lusting after false gods, and 
neglectful of the spirit, its higher responsibility. 

The Ten Commandments is no simon-pure biblical 
dramatization, however. It is flashy and often fleshy 
in its handling of the sacred story. This fleshy flank 
has even raised a question over the film’s propriety, 
since it adds to the Bible narrative a physical accent 
disturbing to some sensitive consciences. In filling in 
the “thirty silent years” of Moses’ life, the film need- 
lessly detours into the legendary, enlarging on the 
erotic experiences of life and somewhat indulging a 
prominent interest in sex. 

Virtually alone Time Magazine (Nov. 12), in con- 
trast to the unqualified plaudits of leading churchmen, 
pictured the film as “in some respects perhaps the most 
vulgar movie ever made,” throwing “sex and sand 
into the moviegoer’s eyes for almost twice as long as 
anyone else has ever dared.” “The fine line between 
bad taste and sacrilege,” Time implies, is obscured in 
a professedly Bible epic whose “numerous, nubile and 
explicitly photographed” dancing girls at times flirt 
with the seventh commandment. Yet it must be re- 
membered that the sensuous worship of the golden 
calf even by the Israelites is historically accurate. And 
it would be difficult to find a segment in the film 
which caters to the lustful look, even if chastity might 








now and then have been more carefully guarded (a 
notching down of the sex aspects would hardly have 
weakened the power of the film). Some scenes, more- 
over, refreshingly raise the concern for sex purity to 
a devout desire to avoid shame in the Lord’s eyes. 

The important question, does the film convict the 
conscience?, requires a complex answer. Surely it casts 
its weight against the sins of idolatry and of ingrati- 
tude, and contrasts the ruthless totalitarian disregard 
of the worth of the individual with the biblical view 
of man as a bearer of the image of God. Yet the ap- 
proach to the theme of liberty and bondage is one- 
sidedly modern rather than biblical. Inseparable though 
these themes be, it unjustifiably stresses political free- 
dom from earthly tyrants above the freedom to worship 
the true and living God. The great themes of worship, 
prayer and sacrifice are marginal to the film. Indeed, 
the only significant reference to Hebrew sacrifice, 
the passover blood on the doorposts, ascribes the edict 
dooming the firstborn not to Jehovah but to the Egyp- 
tian Pharoah (reflecting an uneasy view of the wrath 
of God). The handling of the Decalogue neglects the 
supreme fact that the Law is a schoolmaster to lead 
men to Christ. 

This neglect arises from a failure to grasp the 
standpoint of divine grace. The film omits the Gospel, 
integral to the Old Testament as to the New. The 
Decalogue was no code for salvation by works; it was 
a rule of life published by the Redeemer-God. 

Hollywood could hardly be expected to turn history 
back to a real meeting with God in Egypt and Sinai. 
Yet every dramatization of the sacred necessarily raises 
a question of personalities as well as of props. Doubt- 
less Charlton Heston as Moses and the other film stars 
carry their roles with dignity and reverence. Heston, 
who spent three and a half hours daily in makeup and 
make-ready, reportedly is no drinker, and abandoned 
smoking because he “couldn’t, and be Moses.” This 
premium on externals is reflective not alone of The 
Ten Commandments, but is the real tragedy of modern 
culture. It is more difficult to be Moses than Holly- 
wood thinks, and God’s commandments run deeper 
than it knows. Morality as an outward mask gave 
Christ an occasion to liken the Pharisees to play-actors. 
A culture in which the arts merely reflect the truth, 
rather than incarnate it, knows the form of true re- 
ligion without its power. Jehovah wrote command- 
ments on stone, so they could not be erased; he 
purposes to write them on the human heart. Holly- 
wood has inscribed them on ‘celluloid and sound tape, 
somewhat more brittle and breakable. When God 
speaks with a Hollywood accent, it is somehow easier 
to swarm the box office than to storm the altars of 
repentance. END 
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n 1947 the Vatican spoke bluntly to modern art- 
I ists presuming to handle medieval religious themes. 
In the encyclical Mediator Dei, Pope Pius XII warned 
that “he wanders from the right path . . . who com- 
mands that images of our Divine Redeemer on the 
Cross be so made that His body does not show the 
bitter wounds He suffered.” 

Doubtless the Roman Catholic concern for the 
centrality of the sacrifice of Christ has a view to much 
more than the biblical doctrine of atonement; it has 
an eye also to the dogma of the mass. But, nonetheless, 
the encylical places an age of religious revival under 
aesthetic scrutiny. Such Christian criticism of aesthe- 
tics seems especially necessary in the fact of a rising 
mid-twentieth-century disposition to restore the figure 
of Jesus to contemporary art forms. 


THE ENIGMATIC DALI 


At this point the consideration of Salvador Dali, the 
Spanish painter, and his work, becomes of special 
interest. 

Dali’s painting is as enigmatic as his personality. 
Steeped in modern surrealism, he sought, like that 
movement's originator, Andre Breton, the synthesis 
of all major problems not in logical processes but in a 
combination of dream and reality, in a “sort of ab- 
solute reality, surrealite.” As a skilled leader, Dali con- 
tributed to surrealism his own share of “double talk” 
picture puzzles, picture images at once symbolic and 
realistic, pictures speaking to the subconscious rather 
than to the rational and the moral. 


FLIGHT FROM SURREALISM 


3y 1941 Dali was forsaking surrealism, even repudiat- 
ing it, in the words of his biography, The Secret Life 
of Salvador Dali (Dial Press, 1942), as “an art of 
revolution.” It was the study of theology that led him 
to renounce revolution. Along with collective, atheist 
and neo-pagan utopias (Marx’s Communism and Ros- 
enberg’s Neo-Socialism), he declared revolution to be 
bankrupt. All of these are destined to be vanquished, 
he wrote, “by the individualistic reactualization of the 
Catholic, European, Mediterranean tradition.” 

While retaining several pronounced surrealist fea- 
tures, Dali in the next dozen years painted four or 
five religious themes. In 1954 he completed a cru- 
cifixion scene. The following year, Chester Dale, pres- 
ident of the board of trustees of the National Gallery 
of Art, commissioned Dali to paint his most recent 
and most controversial work, “The Sacrament of the 
Last Supper.” 

Debate over the significance of Dali’s work has since 
spread over two continents. And since March 31 of 
this year, at least one hundred thousand persons have 
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glimpsed Dali’s provocative canvas (105 by 65 inches) 
in Washington’s National Gallery. Multitudes have 
bought souvenir prints of the painting; in six months, 
information rooms have sold 17,000 color reproduc- 
tions for framing, 21,000 postcards and 700 color slides. 
The painting is stirring more interest than almost any 
other National Gallery exhibition in recent years. 

Yet confusion and division are rife over the “mean- 
ing” of Dali’s effort. Some disparage it as scribble and 
scrabble; others herald it as the triumphant genius of 
a gifted artist. Even more provocative is the question 
of its religious significance, and especially in what 


sense, if any, it is to be regarded as authentic Chris- 
tian art. 


THE RENAISSANCE REVOLT 


Since the Renaissance, modern religious art has loosed 
itself increasingly from medieval motifs. As a result, 
even the most sacred biblical themes came to reflect 
the spirit of a humanistic age. Representations of 
Jesus were no longer intended to send viewers to their 
knees, nor in fact did they. If retained at all, the 
wounds of the Crucified One no longer held redemp- 
tive significance; the sacred agony of atonement was 
gone. In modern religious painting the stigmata all 
but vanished. The pierced hands and side held only 
embarrassment for a theology that viewed the ugly 
suffering of the Cross as superfluous. Observers of 
the passion, who once prostrated themselves in devo- 
tion, now were lost rather in mere grief or pity. Prayer 
and worship, and any semblance of devotion in view 


of the shed blood, were gone. 


A MODEL OF SUFFERING 


An instructive article, “Traditional Religion and Mod- 
ern Art,” by Edgar Wind, professor of art and 
philosophy at Smith College, significantly notes that 
modern religious art tends to display Jesus as “a 
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human figure, a humble model of all earthly sufferings. 
.. » The devotion which these images arouse is closer 
to a moral meditation on human cruelty and divine 
meekness than to participation in a sacrament” (Art 
News, Vol. 52, No. 3, May, 1953, p. 62). 

It is apparent that the medieval and the modern 
disclose two temperaments: the Roman Catholic pic- 
tures let Christ’s deity show through His humanity; the 
Protestant school exemplified by Rembrandt does not. 

After the humanizing of Jesus, a feature of the 
idealistic and humanistic movements of the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, comes the total repudia- 
tion of the Christ, a phenomenon confined as yet to 
the Soviet sphere. Instead of regarding Jesus merely 
as a good man who suffered colossal injustice, art 
takes the form of irreligious invective, and the agony 
of the Cross is mocked. 


DALI‘S ‘’LAST SUPPER’’ 


Dali perfected “The Sacrament of the Last Supper” 
in Spain in 1954. The mountain-girded bay, remotely 
suggestive of the Sea of Galilee, is Port Lligat, seen 
from Dali's home. Some observers see in the forms 
of these mountains a relation to Plato’s idea of the 
heavenly region. The dodecahedron, a segment of 
which floats in the sky above the communion table, 
since Pythagoras has symbolized the entire universe. 
\bove this floating structure, two arms, partly real 
and partly transparent, seem to embrace the whole. 
They suggest a circle embracing the communing 
votaries, and perhaps are intended to draw observers 
to the feast. 

Do those arms and the headless body represent the 
Roman Catholic church? Dali himself may suggest an 
affirmative reply in his biography: “If I am asked . . . 
where the real force of Europe is to be found . . . in 
spite of all immediate appearances it resides more 
than ever in . . . the open arms of the occident, the 
arms of St. Peter’s in Rome, the cupola of man, the 
Vatican” Cop. cit., p. 395). Do the arms floating above 
the universe welcome the seeking pilgrim to enter 
the Roman Catholic church? Some Roman enthusi- 
asts press this notion. Doubtless the painting is finding 
its best response among Roman Catholic viewers, al- 
though it appeals to persons of all faiths. Dali him- 
self has been said to explain the headless body as a 
symbol of the Resurrection; yet no confirmation of 
this can be found in his writings, and why a headless 
body should symbolize the Resurrection is unclear. 
Be that as it may, Dali closed his Secret Life with little 
certainty of having found his quest in Rome: “Heaven 
is what I have been seeking all along . . . Where is 
it to be found? . . . Neither above nor below... . 
(but) exactly in the center of the bosom of the man 








who has faith! . . . I do not yet have faith and I feaz 
I shall die without heaven.” 


HISTORICAL OR SUBJECTIVE? 


Curator of education at the National Gallery Ray- 
mond S. Stites has observed noteworthy peculiarities 
of Dali’s painting. For example, the heads bent in 
prayer at the communion table reveal, like the Span- 
ish peasants and artists of today, hair both long and 
shorn. Moreover, Christ is depicted as beardless, yet 
with long hair. While there is a Christian tradition 
in Rome for a beardless Christ, such a representation 
is considered unusual. The bread used at the table 
is modern. 

These may be secondary rather than primary fea 
tures of the debate over Dali’s painting, yet they re- 
flect an underlying question: does the canvas represent 
the Last Supper as an historical event? Are the figures 
around the table to be identified with the disciples? 
What do the headless body, the outstretched arms, 
represent? What significance has the brilliant coloring? 
What of the boats? What is the summary message of 
the painting? 

Dali is alleged to have explained his dozen figures 
around the table by the magical significance of the 
number twelve. The figures, while perhaps intended 
to recall the disciples, are not to be individually iden- 
tified. No rational explanation occurs for the boats, 
which may have some personal significance for Dali, 
or be simply surrealist elements intended to jolt con- 
ventional modes of thought. The intense color may 
bear some relation to ecstatic visions alleged in the 
Middle Ages and in the Counter Reformation. 


STRESS ON SACRAMENT 


Virtually all these questions mirror the tension be- 
tween realistic content and surrealistic style. The new 
Dali aimed “to make of surrealism something as solid, 
complete and classic as the works of museums.” Has he 
given us here, as Dr. Stites suggests, classical realism 
of the type done by Spanish painters for four centuries, 
to be studied in the same manner as the traditional 
classical works of Poussin, Raphael or da Vinci? 

Stites himself urges us to take seriously Dali’s own 
simple label: The Sacrament of the Last Supper. We 
see herein not an historical event of 2,000 years ago, 
no actualizing of Peter and Judas and the other disciples. 
We have simply a sacramental meal, the Holy Com- 
munion, albeit based on the Last Supper as a real event. 
In view is the eternal significance of the sacrament, 
more than the historical event itself. 

Does the “Sacrament of the Last Supper” take us 
beyond a group of pious men partaking in a ritual? 


Does it reach beyond (Continued on page 34) 
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MARGINAL NOTES ON THE TRAGEDY OF HUNGARY 


[his article was written for Curistianity Topay by Bela Vassady, Th.D., for- 
merly president of Reformed Theological Seminary, Debrecan, Hungary, and now 
professor of Systematic Theology at the Theological Seminary of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church, Lancaster, Pennsylvania.—Ep.) 


The recent tragedy of Hungary unfolded before our eyes. 
to think that it started only on October 23 of this year. 
sown during Worid War II and its aftermath. 


Caught in the Middle 


The Hungarian nation, throughout its 1,000-year history, had been bound to 
the West by all cultural and spiritual ties. The Magyars even prided themselves 
on being “the easternmost rampart of the Christian West.” But during World War 
II they soon found themselves caught in the middle. First their Christianity was 
being attacked—in the form of Nazism—from precisely that Western area whose 
+ heistion civilization they had defended against Tartar and Turk. Then the tragic 
last year of the war plagued them. Their country and its capital city became a “no 
man’s land” between two fighting enemies: the German Nazis and the Russian 
Communists. And finally the the West 
ruthlessly descending “iron curtain.” 


It would be foolish 


Rather, its seeds were 


whole nation was shut off from by a 

At the end of 1945, though under Russian military occupation, the Magyars 
once more asserted their will to be free in a courageous political witness: they cast 
their ballots for the national democratic parties. 


The communist party received 
only a small percentage of the votes. 


But everything was in vain. Cut off from 
the West, they were reduced to the rank of another unwilling satellite. 
Bread and Freedom 


But even tyrants must die. 


They cannot endlessly detour around death and 
eternalize their dictatorship. Stalin’s death irresistibly gave rise to a “liberalization 
move,” which then was highly welcomed in Poland, and especially in Hungary. 
The students, the workers and the intellectuals started their peaceful demonstra- 
tions. Their demands could be summed up in three short words: bread and freedom. 
They wanted for themselves things which we in America simply take for granted: 
national independence and full sovereignty, free elections and a representative govern- 
ment, free press and free communication with all the countries of the world, 
readjustment of wages and the assurance of the possibility of a decent human 
living; finally, the withdrawal of Soviet troops from Hungary in accordance with 
the peace treaty and “neutrality” in foreign politics. 

If these demands were the promptings of a “reactionary spirit” (as now charged 
by the Soviet Union and its puppet Hungarian government) then the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, and all of us who believe in the promotion of 
basic human rights must be, indeed, nothing more than narrow-minded reactionaries. 


The Unfettered Word 


We venture to state that behind all these demands there lay one ultimate fact 
which then became a factor that irresistibly prompts to action. It could best be 
described in the words of Paul: “The Word of God is not fettered.” It cannot 
be fettered. And it has not been fettered in Hungary either during the last 
decade. The Christian Churches of Hungary, in their enforced captivity, have 
learned to augment the question of Hamlet somewhat like this: “To be or not 

be spiritual satellites, that is our question!” They resisted—though passively, 
yet with a passivity that actuated their whole existence against the domesticating 
efforts of a totalitarian communist government. And in the last days of October 
they used the short period of freedom at their disposal to effect far-reaching changes 
in their very lives. They immediately proposed to hold new and free elections 
for all church posts occupied by officials who had received their appointments since 
1948. They anticipated that church institutions, which had been banned, would 
be reopened. Christian youth work organizations were started again. The publica- 
tion of a new religious journal, Reformacio, was considered and planned. The 
newly established National Christian Youth Federation appealed to the Christians 
of the world on November 3. Some of their dramatic words read as follows: “May 
God, who is the God of history, bless the efforts of our nation to build up an in- 
dependent, free and neutral Hungary and may He enable us all to serve for 
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reconciliation, 


peace and friendship 


among the nations.” 
Lost!? 
Two days later, choosing a Sunday 
morning for their attack, the Russian 
the insurgence of the 
whole Hungarian nation. At least 20,000 
men, women and children were reported 
to have been killed in Budapest itself. 
“The Queen of the Danube” 
ruins again—much than 
There can hardly be a 
that did not lose a father, 
brother or a sister. How true are 


tanks crushed 


lies in 
more so evel 
before. famil\ 
a mother, a 
Thomas 
Jefferson’s words: “The tree of liberty 
must be refreshed from time to time with 
the blood of patriots. . 
And 


facing 


now, those who survived are 
cold of 
winter and, perhaps worst of all, the 
possibility of deportation to Siberia. Many 
thousands, whole families, but especially 


young 


starvation, the freezing 


men and women, sought their 
refuge in the West. Once again the 
Hungarian nation is torn to pieces. 
Torn to pieces—yet not lost. For the 
same thing that occurred in Hungary 
at the end of World War II will happen 
all over again: their physical survival 
will be followed by a new spiritual re- 
vival. Their churches will be ye 
much more than ever before (and « 
cording to reports of Western wiv 
they were surely packed all the time); 
Bible study will continue to 
spring forth here, there and everywhere; 
the spiritual frontiers will be drawn in 
the very lives of the families; the com 
munist indoctrination of the youth will 
be counterbalanced and weakened by 
the “faith of (their) fathers living still 
in spite of dungeon, fire and sword;” and 
they will be inspired much more than 
ever before by one great aspiration, ex- 
pressed in the words of Prince Stephen 
Bocskay, their great liberty-fighter in the 
17th century (whose sturdy figure can 
be seen together with the figures of 
great Reformers in Geneva on the Ref 
ormation Monument): “To live with 
God and unto God in a free country.’ 


er Ups 


Beachhead or Bridge? 

As neighbors of Soviet Russia, the 
Magyars have ventured to achieve the 
humanly impossible (at least for the 
time being): to secure political freedom 
and neutrality so that they could be a 
bridge linking the West to the East 
and the East to the West undisturbed. 
Now—at least temporarily—they are 
once more forced to be used as a beach- 
head by the (Continued on page 31) 
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Report from Israel 


The capitulation of the Egyptian forces 
in Gaza marked the culmination of eight 
long years of strife along the Israel- 
Egyptian border. 

This tiny belt of land, home for 
300,000 Arabs jammed cheek to jowl, 
extends inland as few as three miles in 
one place, with an over-all average of 
hive. 

The “strip” has been the training 
ground for the Egyptian fedayeen gangs 
which have been harassing and killing 
the civilian population of Israel since 
1948. Israel’s roads have been mined 
under cover of darkness to claim the first 
victims who would drive by. Private cars 
and buses have been machine-gunned 
from the roadside. Grenades have been 
thrown through the windows of a syna- 
gogue while children were at prayer. 

Neither the United Nations nor any 
combination of world powers have been 
able to prevent Egypt and brother Arab 
states from pursuing their undercover 
war against Israel. 

In Colonel Nasser’s speeches, he has 
shouted to the world his intention of 
destroying Israel. He has successfully 
contravened United Nations’ rulings on 
the Suez Canal and, contrary to these 
rulings, has continued his blockade of 
Israeli shipping in the canal and the Gulf 
of Akaba. He has mortgaged the life- 
blood of his people for a fantastic quan- 
tity of Russian arms—arms which he 
promised to use against Israel. Nasser’s 
propaganda machine has been oiled and 
operated by German Nazis since 1945. 
It is their desire to help Egypt finish in 
the Middle East what they failed to com- 
plete in Europe. 

No country in the world can long 
endure under the tensions which the 
Arab states. have caused to prevail in the 
Middle East. Israel has made appeal after 
appeal to talk peace with the Arabs. Such 
efforts have been consistently refused. 

The United Nations truce supervision 
organization has been powerless to pre- 
vent the Arab raids into Israel. As a 
result of this impotence, Israel has been 
forced into the role of policeman. Her 
punishing attacks against the Arabs have 
always followed attacks against her own 
civilian population and have always been 
directed against military and not civilian 
establishments. 

When it was made clear that Egypt 
would not stop her commando attacks 
against Israel, nor sit down at a peace 
table with her, Israel was compelled to 











eliminate the bases from which these at- 
tacks were made. 

Israel is asking Egypt and the other 
Arab states for a final peace settlement 
in the Middle East. The world and the 
states concerned cannot afford to go back 
to the unworkable truce agreement which 
was neither a truce nor an agreement. 

Israel must help in the resettlement 
of Arab refugees and compensate those 
Arabs whose lands have been expro- 
priated. The Arabs, likewise, must cease 
their undeclared war and establish an era 
of peace and cooperation with Israel 
through which all of their peoples might 
have an abundant life—heretofore un- 


known in this part of the world.  p.c.o. 


Report from Egypt 


Egypt has tasted war before, but never 
in this same bitter way. 

As a country bordering the combat area 
in World War I, she witnessed the com- 
ings and goings of Allied troops, warships 
and material. Red Cross trains brought 
in the wounded to be cared for in military 
hospitals established on her soil. World 
War II brought her still closer to the 
horrors and devastation of modern war- 
fare. In addition to the same troop con- 
centrations, Italian and German planes 
sent bombs thundering down on British 
bases. The chief annoyance was that 
many of the attacks spread far beyond 
strictly military objectives, resulting in 
much loss of Egyptian life and property. 
There was the consolation, however, that 
the Italians and Germans were striking 
primarily at Allied forces and had no 
particular quarrel with Egypt. 

The population seemed devoid of ap- 
prehension over the consequences of a 
possible Allied defeat. To many, it made 
little real difference whether Britain, Italy 
or Germany held the upper hand in 
Egypt's economy and politics. 

When fighting with Israel broke out 
following the re-birth of that nation, there 
was a marked change of public feeling 
concerning this thing called “war.” Now 
it had become a matter of national con- 
cern. Fellow Atabs were being dispos- 
sessed. Their rich farmlands, orchards, 
businesses, bank accounts and homes were 
falling into the hands of an aggressive 
and ruthlessly efficient alien. Jubilation 
greeted the news of the Egyptian army’s 
first successes. A special postage stamp 
was issued to celebrate the victory at 
Gaza. National pride sky-rocketed. Sub- 
sequent failures and stalemates did little 
to diminish the new-found sense of 


“being.” After all, Egyptian soldiers had 
proved themselves. 

The calamities which later befell them 
were attributed to traitors, who reportedly 
arranged the purchase of defective arms 
and ammunition. In the long truce which 
followed, there was implicit confidence 
in the revitalized army’s ability to handle 
any future encounter with Israel’s troops. 

Then November, 1956, and 
Egypt’s traditionally-bright skies and mild 
fall weather found little in common with 
the people’s mood. War had come in a 
horrible way. Normally complacent at- 
titudes were cast into molds of bitterness, 
resentment and hatred. No longer was 
the war on some distant, hard-to-visualize 
battlefield. The issues had become real, 
near, vivid—thousands of refugees, the 
stinging presence of that Western im- 
plantation, “Israel,” the stubborn refusal 
of France and England to recognize the 
“facts of life” in Algeria and Cyprus, and 
the Suez Canal, admittedly due to be 
completely Egyptianized in 1968, becom- 
ing a casus belli because the event was 
pushed up to 1956. 

The man-on-the-street began to realize 
what it means to have the enemy’s planes 
and panic propaganda directed at him. 
His understanding has taken in the 
meaning of the recently imposed defense 
tax, the frequent appeals for shock troops 
and guerrilla volunteers, the urgent pleas 
for blood-bank contributors. With every 
war news bulletin, with every crack of 
the heavy ack-ack guns and rumble of 
bombs, with each succeeding night of air- 
raid sirens and total blackout, his hatred 
of the Jews and scorn for the British 
and French has grown more deep-seated 
and bitter. 

(Shocked by the sudden flight of many 
Americans, the Egyptians were quick to 
express their appreciation of those who 
chose to stay. Early suspicion that the 
United States must be secretly aiding and 
abetting the Anglo-French attack soon 
gave way to undisguised relief and satis- 
faction that such was not the case. Then 
came an evident feeling of impatience 
that America did not exert her authority 
to bring the aggressors to heel.) 

“Israel, we can manage and under- 
stand,” was the remark of the average 
man. “They are congenital trouble- 
makers; nevertheless, the combined power 
of the united Arab people can take care 
of them. But the British and French we 
did not consider so completely mad. Just 
what type of civilization do they think 
they represent? Founding members of 
United Nations, paragons of progress and 
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culture, pace-setting exponents of Chris- 
tianity, by what right or reason . . . or 
special privilege do they, as ‘great na- 
tions,’ sidestep the very U. N. laws and 
principles which they are so zealous to 
. Are 
these the superior types of humanity 
that we are supposed to emulate?. . . To 
us it is becoming more than ever evident 
that France and Britain are as bankrupt 
morally as they are politically and 
economically. 


impose on the smaller nations?. 


“They may eventually win this war 
and gain their evil, imperialistic objec- 
tives in Egypt, but they have utterly 
blasted every possibility of winning the 
trust and friendship of the people of the 
Middle East. What they are doing at 
this moment in history will never be 
forgotten, nor will the flame of hatred 
they have kindled in our hearts ever be 
extinguished.” 

Reflecting upon words such as these, 
words heard and read daily, what can a 
western Christian think? Over a century 
of missionary work in this and neighbor- 
ing lands has never, at the very best, been 
attended by large success among non- 
Christians. Quite apart from what they 
have done to help awaken and strengthen 
indigenous Christianity, foreign mission- 
aries have rendered large service to the 
population as a whole through education, 
medical relief and social work. If nothing 
else, they have won a reputation for the 
West as humanitarians, kind-hearted ser- 
vants of the public good, exporters of 
something more than the showy products 
of Detroit and Hollywood. 

Western standards of fairplay and jus- 
tice, Western concepts of honesty and 
integrity, Western crusades for human 


rights and freedoms, Western systems of 
equality and democratic processes—all 
these and more have won the respect of 
high and low. But that was true only 
until October. What was true in October 
was not necessarily true in November. 

Have the labors, the dedication, the 
cost in human life and devotion been 
wiped out in an outbreak of violence over 
a 100-mile strip of waterway which hap- 
pens to cut through Egyptian real estate? 
A full assessment cannot be made while 
jet planes zoom overhead and the fevers 
of patriotism and outraged pride still run 
high. But Western Christians will do 
well to keep right on thinking—deeply, 
searchingly. If the gains of a century, 
small though they be, are not to be ir- 
retrievably lost, what can be, what must 
be done? 

Pray I must, and pray I will. But what 
more, under God, can I do to make 
Christ's way the way of all mankind, and 
His spirit the motivating and regulating 
power in every heart? W.A.M. 


Morale on Formosa 

Christianity is helping keep morale 
high among the Chinese on Formosa, ac- 
cording to the chief of chaplains for Na- 
tionalist China. 

Dr. Wei-Ping Chen, visiting the 
United States on a tour sponsored by 
World Vision, Inc., is personal chaplain 
to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and 
pastor of a non-denominational church in 
Taipei. 

“Before we came to Formosa from the 
mainland nine years ago,” he said, “one 
person out of every 1,000 was a Chris- 
tian. This is still true on the mainland. 
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But today, in Formosa, one person in 
every 100 is a member of some Christian 
denomination.” 

Dr. Chen said many of the island’s 
social, business and political leaders ar 
Christians, giving “the people of Formos 
an added incentive for the fight against 
the Communists. 

“Christianity helps keep our morale 
very high.” 

He said the 5,500,000 Chinese on the 
island want to fight and go back to their 
homeland. 


Olympic Services 


The largest service ever organized by 
Protestants in the State of Victoria, Aus 
tralia, was held in connection with the 
Olympic Games. 

Thousands gathered at Como Park. 
More than 100 athletes took part. Guest 
speaker was the Rev. Gordon Powell, 
minister of St. Stephen’s Presbyterian 
Church in Sydney. 

Another special service was led by the 
Rev. Robert E. Richards, world champion 
pole vaulter and former pastor of First 
Church of the Brethren at Long Beach, 
California. 

Mr. Richards, 30, resigned his pastor 
ate last year to devote more time to 
evangelistic work and to prepare himself 


for the Olympic Games. 


Four Native Bishops 


All four bishops of the Methodist 
Church in today’s India are natives. 


The Rev. Mangal Singh of Delhi and 
the Rev. Gabriel Sundaram of Hyderabad 
City, Deccan, were recently elected 
bishops. They will succeed Bishop J. W. 
Pickett and Bishop Clement D. Rockey, 


two Americans who were missionaries in 


India. 


Other bishops are John A. Subhan of 
Bombay and Shot K. Mondol of Hyder- 
abad. 


Digest... 


> Four New Zealand Protestant de- 
nominations to vote next June on union. 
Unique venture involves Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, Congregational Churches and 
Associated Church of Christ. 

> New Zealand Methodist Conference 
appoints woman as probationary minister 
for first time in its history. . . . Missionary 
Bishop (Episcopal) Norman S. Binsted 
of Philippines resigns, effective March 
1, because of ill health. . . . Bishop Jose 
L. Valencia elected to third four-year 
term as head of Methodist Church of 
Philippines. 
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Sangster Leads Drive 

A new evangelistic drive has been 
launched in the Methodist Church by 
Dr. W. E. Sangster, former minister of 
famous Central Hall, Westminster, and 
now general secretary of the Methodist 
Home Mission Department. 

Dr. Sangster, at a press conference in 
London, said he was devoting his energies 
to a “forward movement in evangelism” 
... which, he hoped, would bring about 
a “revival of sound religion” in the land. 

He urged that Methodists ask them- 
selves two questions: (1) Where as 
church people are we failing? and (2) 
How can we bridge the growing gulf 
between the Church and the masses? 

He added: 

“We are all agreed that the Church 
and the nation have drifted apart. There 
are no accurate statistics of the number 
of people associated with the churches in 
this country, but I am satisfied that 10 
per cent would be an over-estimate. In 
America . . . the proportion is over 60 
per cent.” 

Dr. Sangster is planning a series of 
schools of evangelism in prinicpal cities 
of England between now and spring. 
At each school he will be accompanied 
by a team of four experts in different 
kinds of evangelism. F.C. 


Change of Names 

The Belgrade government has issued 
a new decree ordering all towns and 
villages in Yugoslavia with names of 
Christian origin to replace them with 
names of a communist association. 

The decree was cited as an example 
of the Tito government's continuing 
anti-religious policy. 


‘Red Dean’ Attacked 

Dr. Hewlett Johnson, the “Red Dean” 
of Canterbury, has been publicly accused 
of misrepresenting the facts in his crit- 
icisms of missionaries in China. 

The dean, in answering a question 
from a Cambridge under-graduate group 
on why missionaries were forced to leave 
China, alleged that they had worn Amer- 
ican service uniforms and had taken 
photographs of factories which might be 
of use to the enemies of China. 

He was immediately challenged by 
Canon Mervyn Stockwood, Vicar of St. 
Mary the Great Church in Cambridge. 

“The dean and I,” he said, “are both 
Cunistianiry Topay is a subscriber to 
Religious News Service, Evangelical 
Press Service and Washington Religious 
Report Newsletter. 





members of the Church of England, and 
some of the expelled missionaries were 
our brother members. The dean has made 
a disgraceful attack on them. He knows 
that they were devoted servants of 
China.” 

Dean Johnson replied by saying his in- 
formation came from a reliable source. 

Canon Stockwood suggested the source 
might have been the communist Daily 
Worker, published in London. 


Anglican Bishop Expelled 

The Anglican Bishop in Egypt, Dr. 
Francis F. Johnston, has been expelled 
after serving there 40 years. 

The bishop, who arrived in England 
with the Provost of Cairo Cathedral, said 
they were only two on a list of 60 senior 
members of the British community in 
Egypt who were ordered to leave the 
country within seven days. 

Bishop Johnston said the expulsion 
order came as a complete shock. (The 
Egyptian government evidently was re- 
taliating for the British-French attack). 

The Church Missionary Society, larg- 
est Anglican society working overseas, re- 
ported a general deterioration in the 
Egyptian situation. Restrictions have been 
placed on the movements of missionaries, 
and two of its doctors have been taken 





off the Egyptian medical register, making 
it impossible for them to practice. 


Family Books Revamped 


Soviet Zone authorities have revamped 
family books in a new effort to lure 
young people from their religious loyal- 
ties, East German church officials re- 
ported. 

The family books, traditionally issued 
in Germany to newly-wed couples, no 
longer provide space for entering church 
ceremonies—weddings, baptisms, confir- 
mations and funerals. Instead, they in- 
clude a double-page for “entries regarding 
participation in youth dedication cere- 
monies.” 

Church leaders also charged that anti- 
religious indoctrination among members 
of the newly-created armed forces of the 
communist East German regime is being 
carried out with continued vigor. 


Digest... 


German evangelical foreign mis- 
sionary personnel increased from 180 to 
754 since end of World War II... . 
Dr. Jerzy Stachelski, member of United 
Polish Workers (Communist) Party, 
named head of Polish government’s Of- 
fice for Religious Affairs. 





NOTES ON 


(Continued from page 28) communist 
world. But such a beachhead for the 
Soviets will again and anon prove to be 
even less reliable than quicksand. 

The NBC television newsreel has re- 
cently shown some very moving pictures 
of the way in which Hungarian refugees 
managed to reach the Austrian border. 
One such case was especially dramatic. 

At the very end of their exhausting 
flight the refugees came up against a deep, 
water-filled canal. There was no bridge 
any more. The Russians had long be- 
fore dynamited it. With a swift and 
desperate ingenuity, the Hungarians 
pieced some treetrunks together so that 
they could serve as an improvised gang- 
plank. But all this was good only to 
prop their feet against it; they could 
never have walked on it. Something 
more had to be done. Finally they 
stretched a wire over the “bridge,” and 
the breathtaking crossing began. Feeble 
old women and playfully agile children, 
while using the wobbling treetrunks as 
a foothold, the wire with both 
hands and slowly but surely all reached 
the other side, the bank that meant 


HUNGARY 


haven and freedom to them. 

The symbolism of this unique scene 
will certainly strike home to all of us. 
Churches in the communist East and 
the non-communist West must alike 
serve as bridges linking the East to 
the West and the West to the East. 
But such a linking is possible only if 
we all grasp the invisible wiring of 
faith, hope and love and again commit 
ourselves to God’s eternal Word, which 
alone has liberating power. 

And so, too, the tragedy of Hungary 
can find its ultimate meaning only in 
this unfettered and liberating Word. To 
the Hungarian Christians, its very ad- 
monishment serves also as an encourag- 
ing word: “The Lord disciplines him 
whom He loves, and chastises every son 
whom He receives” (Heb. 12:6). And to 
us, Americans, Christians and non-Chris- 
tians alike, who again were spared of 
any greater suffering, its fitly spoken 
message is something like this: “Do 
you think that these (Hungarians) were 
worse sinners . . . because they suffered 
thus? I tell you, no; but unless you re- 
pent you will likewise perish.” 
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Items for Congress 
Strong resolutions urging passage of 
anti-liquor legislation by Congress were 
adopted at the National Temperance 
League board of directors meeting in 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 26—29. 
U. S. lawmakers were asked to re-in- 
troduce and pass these measures: 
Williams Bill HR-8000, banning sale 
and service of alcoholic beverages on air- 
lines within continental United States. 
The bill passed the House at the last ses- 
sion. Adjournment killed it in the Senate. 
Neely Bill S-313, 


suggested by Sen. Morse, making it com- 


with amendment 


pulsory that applicants for drivers’ li- 
censes agree on chemical tests if they are 
Refusal to do so 
will mean autumatic revocation of their 


permit. 


Langner 


involved in accidents. 


Bill S-923 and Siler Bill 
HR-4627, banning liquor and beer ad- 
vertising in interstate commerce. 

Dr. Duke McCall, president of South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, presided at the sessions, 
held at Calvary Baptist Church. The 
church’s Woodward Hall, site of the 
meetings, also was used for the founding 
of the Anti-Saloon League in 1895. 


23,432 Missionaries 


A record 23,432 Protestant missionaries 
are now serving abroad, compared to 
11,289 in 1936 and 18,576 four years 
ago. 

The Missionary Research Library, in 
releasing the totals, said some 280 boards 
and agencies in the United States and 
Canada, including over 60 that do not 
send personnel, received $130,000,000 
to finance missionaries in 1955. 

Digest of other findings in the survey: 

* Missionaries serving in 100 foreign 
countries—35 per cent in East, Southeast, 
and Southern Asia; 29 per cent in Africa, 
south of Sahara Desert; 26.5 per cent in 
Latin America. 

* India, despite efforts to discourage 
new missionaries, leads all countries with 
2,127. Japan next, with 1,562; then Bel- 
gian Congo, with 1,195. China, once host 
to 4,492, now has one. He is the Rev. 
Paul United Lutheran 
Church in America, held by Communists 
in Shanghai prison. 


Mackensen of 


* Six of 10 are women. Fewer single 
women serving. 

* About 28 per cent ordained; 34 per 
cent four years ago. 

* More than 2,000 are physicians and 
nurses . . . . 43.5 per cent sponsored by 


~ 
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boards and agencies in National Council 
of Churches. Slightly less than 20 per 
cent supported by Interdenominational 
Foreign Missions Assn.; 17.8 by Evangel- 
ical Foreign Missions Assn. Independent 
societies send 12.8 per cent, while Cana- 
dian boards send 3.1 per cent. 

* Most of increase since 1952 ac- 
counted for by evangelicals, independents 
and faith groups. Sent additional 4,170, 
compared to 631 by National Council. 
Older bodies now emphasize support of 
nationals. 

* Methodists send most—1,513. Sev- 
enth-day Adventists next with 1,272, 
followed by Presbyterian Church in 
U. S. A. CNorthern) with 1,072 and 
Sudan Interior Mission (interdenomina- 
tional) with 1,024. 


Views on Armageddon 


Foreign Correspondent William Stone- 
man, of the Chicago Daily News, stood 
at Armageddon, in Palestine, to describe 
“the sights and sounds of armies girding 
for war at this place of destiny.” 

In questioning biblical spokesmen on 
the meaning of the Book of Revelation’s 
verses relating to Armageddon, the News 
came up with three views: 

Allen P. Wikgren, chairman of the 
University of Chicago’s New Testament 
Department, said “the prophecy doesn’t 
even apply to future events, but to events 
already in history.” 

The Rev. Francis L. Filas, S.J., of 
Loyola University, said “Catholic scholars 
generally agree that St. John’s writings 
of Armageddon apply to the clash be- 
tween good and evil during all ages.” 

The News then stated, without an 
attributable quote, that “some Bible 
scholars interpret these words literally 
and believe that this will be the terrible 
scene on the Day of Judgment. If these 
men are right, it is possible that Corre- 
spondent Stoneman . . . had a preview 
of Armageddon.” 


Baptist Actions 

> Georgia Baptists refuse to endorse 
decision of Supreme Court on racial 
segregation. . . . Alabama Baptists adopt 
“middle of the road” approach to problem. 

> Mississippi Baptists approve $600,- 
000 loan for their four colleges. . . . Reso- 
lution barring Negro students from at- 
tending Baptist schools and _ colleges 


defeated by North Carolina Baptists. 

> Tennessee Baptists indorse com- 
mittee report on race relations, but delete 
“acceptance” of Supreme Court decision 


. .. . Florida Baptists approve report that 
members guided by New Testament can- 
not join Ku Klux Klan or other “mob” 
groups “whose goal is to defeat and set 
aside the law of our land.” 


Probe in Colombia 


The Canadian Council of Churches 
has called on the World Council of 
Churches to send a two-man team into 
Colombia for on-the-spot investigation of 
reported persecution of Protestants there. 

The call was made in a resolution 
voicing “deep apprehension and concern 
at the repression of religious groups and 
the denial of freedom of worship to some 
in Spain and Colombia.” 


Alternative 


The pastor of a Baptist church in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, has been told by a 
county judge, “It looks like you'll have 
to open a dance hall nearby to avoid the 
issuance of a beer license to a tavern 
across the street from the church.” 

Oklahoma law restricts the operation 
of beer taverns near dance halls, but has 
no bars against taverns operating near 
schools or churches. END 





GLASS-TOP DESK 
indeed that 


only two international unions have con- 
tested elections, the one by constitutional 
provision, the other by ideological fac- 
tions.) Likewise, I would place consti- 
tutional limitations on officeholders, and 
return all union officials to the ranks 
from which they rose. I believe that 
workers under such circumstances would 


(Continued from page 17) 


be more inclined to participate, for they 
would be more consciously determining 
their destiny. 

When I was Research and Educa- 
tional Director of the C.1.0., our offices 
at C.1.0. were constantly being reno- 
vated. On one occasion all department 
For 
some perverse reason I liked my old 
leather-topped one and insisted on keep- 
ing it, only to upset the building man- 
agement. 


heads were given glass-top desks. 


Their instructions were to in- 
crease the status of all department heads 
by one glass-topped desk. 
to have an extra glass-topped desk,” I 
was informed, and didn’t I realize that my 
refusal to give up my old desk reflected 
on the entire C.I.0.? I didn’t and I 
don’t! 


“Tt is awful 


But from that day I was out of step! 
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EUTYCHUS and his kin 











MIRTH AT CHRISTMAS 
It is “the Season” again. Rudolf lights 


the way for many a fast buck, to the 
merry jingling of the cash register. From 
the money-changers of the Christmas 
Bazaar, indulging suburbia must buy 
junior’s affection with bribes of magnif- 
icent extravagance. 

Scrooge’s Ghost of Christmas Future 
projected the old miser’s end with dismal 
detail, but he had no inkling of his own 
prospects. The poor spirit has inherited 
Marlowe's chain of ledgers and cash 
boxes, lengthened by a century and the 
lead type of a million full page ads. 

In part Dickens himself is to blame. 
Under the cellophane of our commercial 
Christmas is the lollipop of Dickensian 
sentimentality. Nostalgia for our lost 
childhood demands that we compensate 
for neglecting our children by spoiling 
them. We must have the same carols 
(whether they are incarnation hymns or 
folk songs doesn’t matter), the same 
customs (enshrined in "Twas the Night 
Before Christmas), and the same scenes 
(a “White Christmas”). Commercialism 
has only exploited our sentimentality. 

But it is all shattered by a scream of 
horror. For an old-fashioned Christmas 
we must forget Hungary, North Korea, 
and China. 

Yet on the first Christmas the Christ 
was born in blood, and it was not long 
before the tyrant bathed all Bethlehem 
in blood to murder him. Jesus was the 
Man of Sorrow; his agony and death are 
not pitiable but awesome. “Weep not 
for me,” he said, for he came to die and 
in death to triumph over sin and evil. 
Christianity is realistic. It has nothing 
to do with simpering sentiment. The 
joy of the herald angels abides in horror 
and triumphs in death. In the raging 
fires of our time the sentimental Christ- 
mas tree dissolves in flame. Only one 
tree is not consumed: that cross of Christ 
by which the redeemed are brought to 
the tree of life in the paradise of God. 

EUTYCHUS 
PERILS OF INDEPENDENCY 
Your “Perils of Independency” must have 
been written by some member of the 
National Council of Churches. . . . I am 
acquainted with members of many de- 
nominations and it is a fact that about 





95% of them are living for the devil and 
not for the Lord Jesus Christ. . . . The 
all inclusive conglomeration called the 
National Council of Churches is nothing 
more than a tool of the devil shaping 
up for the reign of the antichrist. The 
modern denominational church is about 
as effective spiritually as any civil or social 
club. 


Harveyton, Ky. C. A. BarKER 


I read your 90% blanket condemnation 
of Independency and I can only say that 
if you want organized deception why 
don’t you join the Roman Catholic 
church? Or do you feel that Protestant- 
ism should have its own peculiar brand? 
It’s not an external diversity that causes 
weakness but superficiality and internal 
lack of spirituality. . . . People want to be 
“church Christians” but not “born again” 
Christians, and therein lies real peril. 
Trenton, N.]. Lewis F. Finker 

Captain, USAF (DC) 


. . » Brilliantly thoughtful editorial. . . . 
Congratulations on combining an enlight- 
ened mind with a warm, evangelical 
heart. Donatp M. Stine 
Fellow in English Bible 

Princeton Theological Seminary 


LOVE THOSE INDE?ENDENTS 
I am amazed that Curistianrry Topay, 
and so early in its life history, should 
run so caustic, well, so unloving an 
editorial against the Independents. It 
seems to me that the Independents of 
the seventeenth century were among the 
most godly men who have ever lived. 
Nor do I even follow the Christian 
Century in its diatribes against the South- 
ern Baptists. And personal acquaintance 
does not lead me to call J. Oliver Bus- 
well, Jr., a child of the devil. 

Your editorial proceeds on the assump- 
tion that “If any teaching is clear in the 
New Testament, it'is the teaching of 
the unity of the true body of Christ.” 
But the existence of Presbyterians, Con- 
gregationalists, and Episcopalians gives 
the impression that if anything in un- 
clear in the New Testament, it is the 
doctrine of ecclesiastical unity. 

Rather than rant against Independ- 
ency, could you not give us a calm ex- 
position of the New Testament doctrine? 





Let us lovingly show the Baptists that 

they should be Presbyterians, if they wish 

to be true to the New Testament. 
JonaTHan Epwarps 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
AN OLD CHESTNUT 


I was somewhat amused by the “Preacher 
in the Red” article in your present issue 
of Curistianiry Topay. About fifty 
years ago there was an English clergy- 
man at Oxford University, Spooner by 
name. He often, either by intent or 
accident, misplaced words in a very hu- 
morous manner. His expressions were 
called “Spoonerisms” and there was a 
small book containing a collection of 
these “sayings.” The origin of the one 
mentioned in your magazine dates back 
to the occasion. Dr. Spooner, attending 
service in the nave of his Church, and 
seeing someone in his family pew, said 
“Pardon me, my dear sir, but you are 
occupewing my pie.” On another occa- 
sion, while addressing a congregation 
of farmers of country folk, and intend- 
ing to say “my dear sons of toil,” he ac- 
tually said “my dear tons of soil. . . .” 
Many others evade my memory at this 
moment, but I thought Mr. Storey might 
be interested in the origin of his twisted 
expression—which we of Oxford would 
term “an old chestnut.” 

Louisville, Kentucky F. Extior Baker 


It requires a lot of “faith” to believe your 
minister in the red. 


Tarrytown, N. Y. Gsorce D. Owen 


e CuristTiANiry Topay has been de- 
luged by anecdotes from ruddy preachers 
attesting the perils of the pulpit ministry. 
—ED. 


We are interested in sending approxi- 
mately 140 one year subscriptions to my 
Men’s Bible Class. Could you send a card 
of notice, to each one, stating from 
whom the subscription comes? 

What would the cost be? 

St. Louis, Mo. Huco Wurpack 


@ Mr. Wurdack, and others like him, are 
taking the initiative in lifting evangelical 
reading habits. Information about special 
group subscription rates is available from 
CurisTiaAnity Topay’s Circulation De- 
partment.—ED. 


END 
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This big 384-page 
book is an ideal family daily devo- 
tional guide, and a challenging guide 
for individuals private devotions. 
Spiritual wisdom and truth have been 
selected from leaders like the follow- 
ing: Billy Graham, Charles Spurgeon, 
Bob Jones Jr., Paul S. Rees, Robert G. 
Lee, Eugenia Price, W. A. Criswell and 
many others 

BISHOP ARTHUR J. MOORE of the 
Methodist Church says, “I find the 
daily devotions in ‘Climbing the 
Heights’ rich in culture, stimulating in 
their demands . . . I am sure they will 
contribute to the spiritual life of all 


whe vend them. Regular Price $2.50 
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PREACHING 


(Continued from page 14 
new man. 
ganizes, 

with the young people.” 


looking for a 

Yes, they want a man who or- 
who visits, and who is “good 
But they also 
want strength and freshness and inspira- 
tion in the pulpit. 

This means strenuous resolve to be 
the best preacher he can be. It means 
getting through many a hectic week and 
yet contriving to have a message from 
the Lord on Sunday that is thoughtful, 
interesting, and practical with some pas- 
sion in it. 

So he launches out into the deep, week 
after week. His venture is often des- 


perate. Saturday night, unfortunately, 
may find him catching up. Early Sabbath 
morning a light may burn in his study. 
He may even go into the service with 
the ink wet upon his manuscript. But he 
is doing his best and trusting the Lord. 

John Ellis Large, rector of the Church 
of the Heavenly Rest, New York City, 
in his Harper’s Lenten Book for 1954, 
Think on These 


Things, records this 
Ss 


presermon petition given him by Canon 
B. I. Bell: / 

Dear Lord, this sermon of mine isn’; 
But I’ve worked honestly 
on it and it’s the best I can do~at 
least at the moment. 


much good. 


I know that any 
good that comes from my sermon will 
be Your doing, not mine. Please help 
me so live, that I may become an in- 
creasingly uncluttered channel of Your 
To that end, may I think Your 
own thoughts after You, and speak 
Your own Word. I love You and | 
love these people, among whom I've 
been called. That’s that, God. Amen. 
So the preacher stands up to preach. 


grace, 


His very inadequacy is dedicated. His 
desperation makes him terribly in earnest. 
Somehow his message has unction. God's 
Spirit moves speaker and listeners with 
power. There is conviction. Then when 
it is all over and the last person has 
left the sanctuary and the custodian is 
closing the doors and the spent servant 
of the Lord goes back to take off his 
garments of sacred office, he says to him- 
self, “The Lord helped me, and next 


week I'll do better.” END 





(Continued from page 27) subjective 
impression to the historical realities at the 
center of Christian faith? Has the tran- 
sition really been made from the sub- 
conscious and beyond the consciously 
subjective to the historical and rational, 
without which the central events and doc- 
trines of the Christian revelation vanish 


into nebulous subjective mysticism? If 


DALI’S PLACE IN 
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RELIGIOUS ART 





the stress of Dali’s brush falls no longer 
on the irrational elements in the sub- 
conscious mind, does it on that account 
drive us to our knees with a confession 
that Jesus of Nazareth is Savior and 


Lord? 


THE DRAMATIC CENTER 


Art in the mood of Dali’s painting lends 
itself better to the Roman Catholic than 
to the evangelical spirit. The Roman em- 
phasis on miracle in the present and on 
the perpetual re-enactment of Christ's 
sacrifice tends to conceal the dramatic 
axis of Christian truth as evangelical 
faith sees it. Evangelicalism rises first 
out of the crucial redemptive history of 
the past, and even its most sacred mo- 
ments of meditation do not shroud that 
past with traces of a surrealistic technique. 

Perhaps one thing is sure about Dali’s 
canvas. It does not say that the universe 
Whether it says more— 
whether Dali as an artist has one foot 
securely in heaven, and whether his 
painting may be respected as authentic 
Christian art—is one of the controversies 
of the day. END 


is irrational. 
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REFORMED APOLOGETICS 


The Defense of the Faith, by Cornelius 
Van Til. Presbyterian and Reformed, 
Philadelphia. $4.95. 

The importance of this volume can 
hardly be overestimated; indeed, we be- 
lieve it to be one of the most significant 
works in the field of Christian apologet- 
ics to have been published for a long 
time. Those who are prepared to think 
deeply and whe seriously wish to achieve 
in understanding of the implications of 
the Christian faith will not fail to find 
the study of this book a richly reward- 
ing experience. Professor Van Til has 
not been without his critics, especially 
on the subject of common grace, and this 
work is in part a reply to the criticisms 
have been levelled against the 
position he has defined. 


which 


In seeking to defend the faith against 
the assaults of unbelief it is important 
that the Christian should know precisely 
the nature of the ground on which he 
must take his stand. It is also important 
that he should have an understanding 
of the ground on which the unbeliever 
places himself. What, in fact, are the 
presuppositions, the principles, which 
govern the outlook of Christian and non- 
Christian respectively? For the Christian, 
the brief answer is that it is upon Holy 
Scripture as the Word of God that he 
takes his stand. “For the believer,” says 
Dr. Van Til, “Scripture is the principle 
if theology. As such it cannot be the con- 
clusion of other premises, but it is the 
premise from which all other conclusions 
are drawn” Cp. 360). 

The unbeliever, on the other hand, 
will not admit the supreme authority of 
Scripture, but will endeavour to make 
himself and his human (and fallen) in- 
terpretation of things the center of refer- 
ence. “In the last analysis,” Professor 
Van Til declares, “we shall have to 
choose between two theories of knowl- 
edge. According to one theory God is 
the final court of appeal; according to the 
other theory man is the final court of 
appeal” (p. 51). 

It is affirmed that “human knowledge 
s analogical of divine knowledge” Cp. 
36); the universe has been created by 
God in accordance with His own all- 
embracing plan, and man, as one of God’s 
‘teatures, is necessarily dependent on 
the Creator not only for being but also 
tor knowledge. “We could not have ex- 


istence and meaning apart from the ex- 
istence and meaning of God” (ibid); for 
“all facts of the created universe are 
what they are by virtue of the plan of 
God with Tespect to them” (p. 132). 
Thus the “Reformed apologist assumes 
that nothing can be known by man 
about himself or the universe unless 
God exists and Christianity is true” 
(p. 317). 

Every man, in fact, inescapably knows 
God, both because this knowledge is con- 
stitutional of his being as a creature of 
God, and also because, wherever he turns, 
he is confronted with the evidence of 
God's activity in the general revelation 
of the natural realm, as St. Paul plainly 
teaches when he says that the eternal 
power and godhead of the Creator are 
clearly seen from the things that have 
been made—the visible creation testifies 
Sinful man, 
however, suppresses this knowledge of 
God and worships the creature rather 
than the Creator (Rom. 1:18 ff.). Hence 
Professor Van Til asserts that “there are 
no atheists . . . All men know God, the 
true God, the only God. They have not 
merely a capacity for knowing him but 
actually do know him” Cp. 173). 


The essence of sin is rebellion of the 
creature against the 


to the invisible Creator. 


sovereignty of the 
Creator, unwillingness to know God and 
to acknowledge His lordship, the desire 
of man to be independent and self-sufh- 
cient by setting up himself in God’s 
place as the ultimate judge and measure 
of all things. It is stressed by Professor 
Van Til that sin is not, although it would 
like to be, an escape from creaturehood; 
it is “a breaking loose from God ethic- 
ally and not metaphysically” (p. 63). 
The fundamental antithesis wil be- 
liever and unbeliever consists in this: 
that the former acknowledges the divine 
sovereignty and seeks to interpret all 
things in accordance with God’s revela- 
tion, whether general (in nature) or 
special Cin Scripture), whereas the lat- 
ter refuses to acknowledge the crown 
rights of the Creator and seeks to make 
himself the arbiter of all reality and 
possibility. 

The Christian view of man and the 
world, then, is diametrically opposed to 
the non-Christian view, with the result 
that the Christian defender of the faith, 
if he is to be consistent with his princi- 
ples, cannot take his stand on the same 
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Longed and Found 


From her own spiritual struggles and 
victories, Eugenia Price outlines step 
by step the way to Oneness with Jesus 
Christ—the way to peace. This new 
devotional book offers richer fruits 
than ever of her abiding with the 
Saviour. A book you will want to 
read and give. $2.50 
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Eugenia Price 
RR 
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, . 

{ This valuable book contains straightfor- 
ward answers to questions as: Can a 
Christian be popular? How can I be sure 
I am a Christian? Why is sex wrong if 
God made it? etc. Youth leaders say 
NEVER A DULL MOMENT is: “. . . ter- 
rific!” Roy Rogers. “. . . tremendous!” 
Dale Evans Rogers. “ - wonderful!” 
Mrs. Billy Graham. Paper............... $1.00 
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ANOTHER GREAT BOOK BY 
EUGENIA PRICE 


DISCOVERIES 


This refreshing book is fast 
making friends wherever it 
. Read what Miss Price 
to say about living her 
new life as a Christian. 
DALE EVANS ROGERS 
called reading Discoveries 
“...arich and glowing ex- 
rience.” Deluxe gift edi- 
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ground as the non-Christian opponent of 


the faith. 


The point of contact for the Gospel, 
says Dr. Van Til, “must be sought with- 
in the natural man. Deep down in his 
mind every man knows that he is the 
creature of God and responsible to God. 
Every man, at bottom, knows that he is 
a covenant-breaker. But every man acts 
and talks as though this were not so” 
(p. 111). 

Another factor that has to be taken into 
consideration is that of common grace. 
The antagonism of the unregenerate man 
to God is in principle absolute; but in 
practice it is curbed and restrained by 
the goodness of God. Common grace 
is defined by Dr. Van Til as “the giving 
of good gifts to men (by God) though 
they have sinned against Him, that they 
might repent and mend their evil ways” 
Cp. 185). 

Dr. Van Til insists that “all the 
knowledge non-Christians have, whether 
as simple folk by common sense, or as 
scientists exploring the hidden depths of 
the created universe, they have because 
Christianity is true. It is because the 
world is not what non-Christians assume 
it is, a world of Chance, and is what the 
Christians say that it is, a world run by 
the counsel of God, that even non-Chris- 
tians have knowledge” (p. 286). In view 
of previous misunderstandings, Professor 
Van Til is careful to point out that he 
does “not maintain that Christians oper- 
ate according to new laws of thought 
any more than that they have new eyes 
or noses” (p. 296). 


Both Roman Catholicism and Armini- 
anism come under the author's fire for 
the reason that, by assigning a varying 
measure of autonomy to man, they com- 
promise the authoritative revelation of 
Scripture and the absolute sovereignty 
of God in the sphere of knowledge as 
well as of being, thereby making a con- 
sistent and successful defence of the 
faith an impossibility. But Dr. Van Til’s 
criticism of apolgetics that is un-Re- 
formed, or not fully Reformed (that is, 
scriptural), is always marked by charity 
and humility. We could wish, however, 
that he had not used the term Evan- 
gelical as a synonym for Arminianism, 
and we should like to see the word An- 
glicanism on page 238 corrected to An- 
glo-Catholicism. We feel bound to in- 
quire, also, whether it is not going beyond 
the limits of the scriptural revelation to 
declare that, because the will of God is 
sovereign in the world, therefore even 
evil and the fall must have come about 
within the plan and purpose of God (cv. 













pp. 206, 309). Not for one moment. 
of course, does Dr. Van Til suggest that 
God is the author of evil, but we believe 
it would be preferable to say that the 
evil and sin that have entered into God’s 
world cannot in any respect frustrate His 
eternal purposes, and indeed that they 
are overruled by God in such a manner 
as to work in with and set forward His 
purposes. The supreme example of this 
is the event of Calvary. 

Puiuip E, Hucnes 


THE ACTOR 


The Minister Behind the Scenes, by 
George Hedley. Macmillan, New York. 
$2.50. 

This volume presents the sixth series 
of the Gray Lectures delievered at the 
Divinity School of Duke University in 
1955. 

The author, Dr. George Hedley, 
taught at the College of Puget Sound, 
the Pacific School of Religion and Hart- 
ford Seminary Foundation before going 
to Mills College where he is now Pro- 
fessor of Economics and Sociology and 
Chaplain of the College. 


Dr. Hedley has written an interesting 
and helpful book. While the book is of 
interest primarily to pastors, it would 
also prove enlightening to laymen. The 
writer Compares a minister to an actor. 
The similarity is primarily confined to 
both being upon a stage. The actor oc- 
cupies the stage of the theater; the min- 
ister, the stage of the world. The actors 
perfom for brief periods of time; the min- 
ister never leaves the stage. He is al- 
ways the minister. There is no release 


from the “part” he plays. 


The book is divided into six lectures. 
The first three of these are titled: (1) 
studying the part, (2) knowing the stage, 
and (3) adapting the script. The first is 
a call to professional reading, the second, 
to collateral reading; the third to the 
preparation of the “script.” His exhor- 
tation to pastors to return to the study of 
the Bible is commendable. However, we 
cannot approve certain methods of study 
he prescribes. There is wisdom in his 
suggestion that pastors study early Chris- 
tian writings, but one questions some of 
the recommended commentaries and 
periodicals. The importance of budget- 
ing our reading time is stressed, as also 
the necessity of collateral reading. The 
matters of sermon preparation and presen- 
tation are treated in a brief, but helpful, 


fashion. 

Lectures four and five, “Keeping in 
Condition” (Recreation), and “Checking 
the Cash,” contain much helpful infor- 
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mation. We do take exception to the 
advisability of the minister becoming a 
member of lodges and clubs, as suggested 
by the author. The advice he gives the 
pastor concerning financial matters is well 
worth pondering. 

The closing lecture, six, “Staying in 
Character,” speaks of the essential devo- 
tional life of the minister. Dr. Hedley 
emphasizes the need of an appointed 
time, of good devotional helps, of an ap- 
propriate place for the minister’s own de- 
votional period. 

The book is well written. It is inter- 
esting and informative on many matters 
pertaining to the Christian ministry. The 
author's understanding of the problem i in- 
volved, his spiritual insight, and his Chris- 
tian sense of humor contribute toward 
a book that is well worth reading. 


E. Westey Grecson, Sr. 


WRITTEN FOR GOD 


God's Word to His People, by Charles 
Duell Kean. Westminster, Philadelphia, 
1956. $3.50. 


Dr. Kean, Episcopal rector and Lec- 
turer at George Washington University, 
is an influential minister, educator and 
author. His present volume discusses 
how the Bible came into being, its pur- 
pose, scope, essential character and the 
influences that molded it. The author 
asserts that the Bible has meaning only 
insofar as we view it as “the product of 
the Church’s Ci.e., the people of God) 
life.” The Book and the Life are essen- 
tial to each other, mutually acted and 
reacted on each other during the writing, 
and are therefore of equal authority. 


The real process of compiling the 
Bible was conducted during a 500-year 
period beginning with the promulgation 
of the law after the building of the Sec- 
ond Temple, about 439 B.C. During 
this time a movement was initiated in 
Israel to establish the ideal common- 
wealth which Jewish leaders like Ezra 
and Nehemiah understood to be the 
nation’s mission in its covenant relation- 
ship with God, a commonwealth that 
would exemplify the divine purpose for 
the world. The Bible is actually the 
‘life-book” of this process and reflects 
the changing concept of the ideal com- 
monwealth produced by the interaction 
of faith and history. Three develop- 
ments are noticeable: (1) the attempt 
at the ideal commonwealth as such, (2) 
the shift of the law instead of the polit- 
ical unit as the bearer of God’s purpose, 
(3) the Church as the body of Christ 
in whom men universally are bound to 
God and one another in love. Funda- 
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and not be afraid to 
be as plain as the 
Bible is about the 
tragic consequences 
of sin.” Dr. Graham 
strikingly reveals the 
Scriptural secrets of 
victory over the com- 
mon sins. 
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mental to each stage, however, is the 
fulfillment of the covenant relationship. 
In the developmental process the biblical 
materials underwent many changes, al- 
terations, corrections, etc. 

It is amazing what one can read out 
of the Scriptures after first reading into 
them a preconceived system, and _ this 
constitutes the primary error of this book. 
| The interpretation of the data is thor- 
| oughly humanistic to the point that the 
misnomer. If one 
Bible is 


Church’s_ ex- 
revelation, if it 


title is a accepts 


| Kean’s approach, the neither 
divine revelation—the 
perience becomes the 
may be called that—nor is it in any posi- 
The most radical 
hypotheses of the literary critics are con- 
sistently advanced even to the degree that 


‘legendary 


tive sense inspired. 


significant characters become ‘ 
At times one is tempted to 
think that perhaps the Bible was written 
for God's, edification. The 
Christology and Soteriology are likewise 


heroes.” 


not man’s, 


unsound. Though scholarly and _ inter- 
esting, this is no book for evangelical 
believers. Ricuarp ALLEN Bopgy 


MARIOLATRY 
The Virgin Mary, the Roman Catholic 
Marian Doctrine, by Giovanni Miegge, 
translated by Waldo Smith, Westminster, 
Philadelphia. $3.50. 

Roman Catholic teaching concerning 
the Virgin Mary is becoming increasingly 
important not only to those within but 
also to those outside the Roman Church. 
The recent definition and formal estab- 
lishment of the doctrine of Mary’s as- 
sumption is one more step along the road 
of Roman Catholic development; it is also 
one more victory for the Society of Jesus, 
the great promoter of Marian piety. Even 
more important for Protestants, however, 
it emphasizes the difference between their 
views and Roman Catholicism. 
of the 
Marian doctrine by Professor Miegge is 
of great value. As Professor of Church 
History in the Waldensian Faculty of 
Theology at Rome, he has not only 
studied the theoretical but has also seen 
the practical application of the doctrine. 


For these reasons, this study 


He, therefore, speaks with authority. 

His method of discussion is simple and 
effective. Taking the various titles given 
to Mary, in what might be called their 
chronological order of appearance, he 
After a careful 
historical outline of the history of the use 
of each, he evaluates it in the light of 
biblical teaching, Catholic and 
Protestant thinking. 

This work may be a disappointment to 


some Protestants who favor the violent 


examines each in turn. 


Roman 


method of approach to any discussion of 
Romanism. Professor Miegge never raises 
his voice. He deals with his topic me- 
thodically, carefully and soberly. In fact 
at times one almost feels that he is too 
much the detached scholar. He quotes 
the Roman Catholic statements in full. 
He endeavours as far as possible to be 
fair and objective in all things. 

By this very cool scholarly air he is 
all the more dev vastating. For those who 
wish for rather than more 
pyrotechniques his argument is most ef- 
fective. He shows conclusively that not 
only is the Roman Catholic doctrine of 
the Virgin Mary unscriptural, it is anti- 
scriptural and thoroughly unhistorical, 
Even the earlier Roman Catholic Church 
is in conflict with the present teaching 
which is set forth as divinely inspired. 

The final chapter: “Mary in Dogma 
and Devotion” is the final blow. Pro- 
fessor Miegge there demonstrates with 
great clarity that despite all the usual 
emphasis on the Mass, Mary is now at 
the center of Romanist thought. She, al- 
thought a human creature, is the Queen 
of Heaven, virtually equal to the Triune 
Godhead. She is the supreme example of 
man saving himself by his good works. 
Christ, the Judge, the Lord of the be- 
yond is being ushered out of the picture 
to be replaced by the human, sentimen- 


reasoning 


talized version of the Virgin. Romanism 
is thus on the way to becoming, even 
formally, a non Christian religion. 

This book should be very useful to 
many who wish to understand the present 
developments which are taking place in 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

The translation by Waldo Smith and 
the production by Westminster are both 
very good. W. Stanrorp Rew 


MISSION STUDY 
The Growth of the World Church, by 
Ernest A. Payne, Macmillan. 6s.6d. 
This is a readable little book of 174 


pages, with a useful bibliography and 
index. The title is perhaps a little mis- 
leading, and in some senses is rather 


prejudicial to the book. Dr. Payne 
provides a brief outline of the history of 
Christian Missions; this fact is better in- 
dicated by the subtitle, “The Story of 
the Modern Missionary Movement.” 
After a sketch of the work of those whom 
he so rightly styles “Forerunners of Ad- 
the author provides the reader 
with an account of the outstanding fea- 
tures of modern missionary enterprise. It 
is an education to read and is just the 
kind of book to consider in a missionary 


study group. Ernest F, Kevan 
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REVIEW OF 


Caines Religious Thoushe 


On rus occasion I intend to let the 
layman speak. Because a man sits in the 
pew “under” a minister it does not there- 
fore follow that he is incapable of mak- 
ing any Valuable and constructive contri- 
bution to religious thought; nor, con- 
versely, should it be assumed that he is 
less likely than the parson to perpetrate 
theological howlers. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the temptation to intellectual arro- 
gance on the part of the cleric is such that 
an occasional reminder that the lay mind 
has a contribution to offer which merits 
attention (though not necessarily agree- 
ment) may not be out of place. I propose, 
further, to limit this review to a considera- 
tion of only two articles appearing in the 
current numbers of The Scottish Journal 
of Theology and The Modern Church- 
man. In each case the author is a business 
man of some standing. One Mr. George 
Goyder, is an Evangelical; the other, Sir 
Henry Selfe, is a Liberal and the Presi- 
dent of the Modern Churchmen’s Union. 


Mr. Goyder, writing on “The Relevance 
of Biblical Justice to Industry” in The 
Scottish Journal of Theology (Sept., 
1956), cogently delineates the Christian 
approach to the problems which the in- 
dustrial world of our day presents. He 
stresses the importance of law, Divine 
Law, as the only proper basis of both 
justice and freedom. This is true of the 
Atonement: “When we belittle the maj- 
esty, the awful splendour, of God’s Law 
as revealed in the Old Testament, we lose 
an essential in our understanding of 
Christ's sacrifice for our sin.” We must be 
willing, he affirms, “to believe in the 
Law of God before we can see its rele- 
vance to our situation. Just as denial of 
an absolute justice has brought half the 
world into bondage to gross injustice, so 
our refusal to obey and apply God’s Law 
as the source of social freedom threatens 
us with social and political upheaval and 
ultimately with slavery to human laws 
based on the will of the powerful.” The 
Ten Commandments provide “a complete 
summary of the will of God for men in 
society.” One of the evils forbidden by 
the moral law is that of usury, which be- 
longs to the command, “Thou shalt not 
steal.” But in what sense is it possible 
to speak of usury in contemporary busi- 
ness? Mr. Goy der replies that the sin of 
usury is committed “when a company ex- 
ploits the consumer by reason of a mo- 


nopoly, or when the members of a trades 
union restrict entry to a trade and then 
exploit that fact to exact the highest pos- 
sible wages.” 

The scope of industrial justice is not 
confined to the paying of fair wages. 
Human relationships, involving not only 
the workers, but also shareholders, con- 
sumers, and the community, and the dig- 
nity of human personality have to be 
taken into account. 
in industry 


Accordingly, “justice 
the definition of 
industrial purpose in social, and not pure- 
ly in financial terms,” and “our practical 
problem is to make industrial companies 
into human associations of persons serving 
a worthy social purpose.” What of the 
worker, who all too often tends to be 
frustratingly swallowed up by the vast 
impersonal ‘machine of modern industry? 
“As a child of God,” says Mr. Goyder, “a 
man needs to be able to serve God in 
his work. To do this he needs to know 
what his job means in relation to the 
whole of which it is a part, and to have 
some freedom of action to function as a 
whole person. . . . It is fundamental to 
the dignity of man that he should in a real 
sense ‘own’ his work.” Mr. Goyder’s 
admonitions are timely, if not overdue, for 
in British industry today there is desper- 
ate need for the Christian spirit, animated 
by love of God and love of one’s neigh- 
bour, if a sense of the dignity and the 
satisfaction of work well done is to be 
recaptured. 


requires 


Sir Henry Selfe’s article appears in The 
Modern Churchman (Sept., 1956) under 
the title of “The Fundamentalist Heresy”; 
it is however, not merely an assault upon 
“Fundamentalism” (in which he seems 
uncritically to include Conservative Evan- 
gelicalism), but also the Theology of 
Crisis, Existenialism, and in general 
what he calls “irreason.” In his judgment 
“the impact of Karl Barth on the public 
mind of this country . . . has been sur- 
prisingly small,” whereas “the simple ap- 
proach of an evangelical fundamentalist 
like that of Dr. Billy Graham has obvi- 
ously had a very wide impact.” The 
latter, however, is a misfortune which, 
we are told, must cause “those who are 
concerned for the future of enduring 
religion in this country” to be “seriously 
perturbed.” This state of serious perturba- 
tion has apparently been engendered by 
Dr. Graham’s “fundamentalistic accept- 


form of Christian 
doctrine which has long been outgrown.” 


ance of the Bible and a 


To dogmatize in this way is, of course, 
to beg the question. 

It is probable that most laymen will 
find 
Henry when, with special reference to 
the dialectical theologians, he writes: “It 
is time that somebody spoke a few words 
on behalf of the common man.” “Re- 
ligion,” 


themselves in sympathy with Sir 


“must have 
meaning for the ordinary man, and any 
teaching authority 
must at least be intelligibly expressed to 
the common mind. The Theology of 
Crisis must be judged by its intelligibility 
for the thinking and that is 
almost nil.” He appraises Professor Cor- 
nelius Van Til’s book The New Modern- 
“crushing indictment” of Barth 
and Brunner and a “sturdy defense of 
the classical Reformed Faith.” 


he goes on to say, 


claiming dogmatic 


layman, 


ism as a 


Whatever may be thought of their utter- 
ances (and for the Reformed Christian, 
all utterances, whether lay or clerical, will 
be judged at the bar of Holy Scripture), 
it is a healthy sign when laymen take an 
intelligent interest in matters theological 
and ecclesiastical. May we be preserved 
from the easy distinction of the Roman 
Church between the Teaching Church 
(ministry) and the Learning Church 
(laity)! Certainly the church has need 
of a more vitally interested and more 
vocally assertive laity. 
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Catalog and fine selection 
of sample materials on re- 


quest. Fair Prices. Mention 

whether for Pulpit or Choir. 
De Moulin Bros. & Co. 

1166 South 4th St., Greenville, iM. 
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MATSON COLOR SLIDES 
AND FILMSTRIPS 


OF BIBLE LANDS 


Twelve beautiful series (including four film- 
strips) and 300 miscellaneous slides of important 
places and scenes relating to Bible history in 
the Holy Land. The syllabus for each series pro- 
vides background, commentary, and quotations 
from the Bible. 

Produced by G. Eric Matson, former con- 
tributor to the National Geographic Magazine, 
who spent over 50 years in the Middle East. 


Write for free descriptive catalog. 
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World Vision suggests that 
you give a gift to God for 
a little orphan this Christmas. 





























Right now there are over 2000 in the bitter cold 
of Korea waiting sponsorship so necessary for their 
support in an orphanage. The moment you pledge 
$10.00 a month for the support of one of these, World 
Vision will act with expediency to see that another child 
is added to the thousands now being cared for. Pray 
about your part in this great Crusade of Missionary 
Evangelism. 


NEWS FLASH! World Vision is true 
to their stated purpose of meeting 
emergency needs in crisis areas 
Within two weeks after the Hun- 
garian eruption, Bob Pierce, 
President of World Vision, went to 
offer help to the hundreds of 
orphans who have fled their 
homeland in the face of death. 
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Here’s my gift to an orphan: 


C] | want to pledge $10 per month to the support of a Korean 


World Vision meets the needs of 
the peoples of the world. With 
the help of thousands they now 
care for 8000 orphans, 75 War 
widows and minister to 3000 


orphan. 
C) | want to help World Vision with the enclosed coniribution 
= for orphans. 





enclosed $ 






















Fill out and mail to Dr. Frank C. Phillips, Executive Secretary 
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